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Columbia Crest in distance, overlooking Crater Basin. 


The Ascent of Mt. Rainier 


By A. Martha Walker 


OR THE PAST year I had been Arriving in Seattle early in July, I 
reading accounts of Mt. Rainier had to wait until July 15th to get up 
and its ice-streams between four into Paradise Valley, to Reese’s Camp, 
and six miles long, but, some- for only then could the first party with 

how, I had never really believed the a pack train get in through the deep 
tales. Last summer I decided to goto snow. The valley is between 5,000 
see, and the stupendous revelation was and 6,000 feet in elevation. A week’s 
mine. stay down at Longmire Springs 
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Caverns along the way, above Camp Muir. 


(2,762 feet) gave ample time for daily 
practice climbs through the dense for- 
ests that line the Nisqually River 
basin. The more I looked at the great 
snow peak the more insignificent 
seemed all my claims to the mere 
thought of ever climbing it. The days 
were all clear, and the sun glistened 
on the huge white crest and miles of 
ice—cascades that hung between the 
rock-ridges down to the green forests 
where we were. An old resident of 
the Springs said: “Would you climb 
that mountain ?” while my answer was, 
“I should like to, but I do not know 
that I could.” 

The following week at Reese’s 
Camp, small parties of us, with a 
guide, daily climbed among the gla- 
ciers that were only a quarter of a 


mile away, until we got used to cre- 
vasses and rather enjoyed looking 
down them. 

An alpen-stock, caulks in our heavy 
boots, painted faces, and no skirts— 
that was our daily preparation. 

A party of men with a guide had 
made the first ascent of the season two 
days before we went. Their chief dif- 
ficulty had been the intense heat, they 
said, and the soft snow on the upper 
part of the trip. 

Our party consisted of the guide, a 
gentleman from New York who had 
only just come, and myself. We left 
Reese’s Camp about 1 a. m., July 25, 
1913, after a warm breakfast of rice, 
tea and fruit. It was very foggy 
around camp as we left, but soon we - 
got above the fog. 
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We walked one behind the other, 
the guide first, I next, and the New 
Yorker last. Our route lay for hours 
over the huge, gently sloping snow- 
field of Paradise Glacier, and our 
boots creaked on the hard crust. Soon 
we had a brilliant moonlight, as up we 
went, slowly and merrily, with the 
great white mass of the peak ever 
looming up ahead, at our left. That 
splendid moonlight walk in itself was 
worth the trip. No stops were made 
until dawn, when we saw the white 
light coming in the eastern sky. Soon 
we reached Camp Muir (10,062 feet), 
a rocky ridge, whose loose, flat rocks 
could easily be built into a sheltered 
hut. Here we were offered some re- 
freshments consisting of cold toma- 
toes and juice from acan. Not liking 
that, I obtained a two-inch piece of 
cold toast as a favor. 

The sun was now up, so leaving my 
sweater there, I was ready to “go 
light” to the top, for the guide carried 
a coat in a bag for me. 

With glaciers on both sides below 
us, we started up the rocky ridge that 
continued to the huge cliff of Gibral- 
tar, which lies at the apex of two rock 
“Cleavers” or ridges. Thence we fol- 
lowed along its overhanging south 
face. All tales of climbs contain the 
statement “at the foot of Gibraltar” 
and “at the top of Gibraltar.” The 
part between takes infinite care, cool 
heads and time. There is a place at 
the foot called “Camp Despair.” Get- 
ting past the mighty cliff must be 
done before the sun strikes the south 
side to loosen the rocks. We went up 
under icicles. While sticking close to 
the icicles, off to our left we had—blue 
space, and a steep slope down the Nis- 
qually glacier. 

After getting out from under the 
lower part of the cliff, we had before 
us the “chute” of steep ice. Just here 
we had one of those rare occurrences 
that do happen: Off to our left, on the 
other side of the glacier, and up above 
us, came the thunderous clash and 
roar of a snow avalanche! We 
stopped and gazed. For a few sec- 
onds we saw a Niagara of falling 


Snow chute at western end of Gibraltar 


snow pouring down for perhaps 1,000 
feet, and filling the crevasses at its 
foot. These huge blocks of snow 
hung in giant squares and hit each 
other at the top of the slide as a fall- 
ing house of blocks. 

Nothing was disturbed on our side 
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A practice climb on Stevens’ Glacier. 


of the glacier, so we started up the 
“chute.” The guide cut steps slowly, 
slowly, and my eyes were bent on his 
heels as we carefully moved one step 
at a time, with plenty of time in be- 
tween for thinking. We were told to 
look up and be on the lookout for any 
falling small stones. No ropes were 
used going up. Once the guide asked 


-me which I preferred, “Rock or ice,” 


and I answered “rock,” so we took to 
the rock for a few minutes; then back 
to the steps and the cutting. Finally, 
we came out on the top, a narrow, level 
rock saddle, and rested for about five 
minutes, also with refreshments—this 
time canned pears. It was now after 
eleven o’clock, but we were over the 
worst. From here on it was to be a 
“gentle rise” up the huge snow slope. 
With a few bursts of wonder at the 
magnificent, long, white ice river off 
to our right, below us, with its count- 
less crevasses running from bank to 
bank, off we started up the slope. 
The sun poured down on us now, 
though the valleys with their forests 
were all shut out from us by layers of 
billowy clouds. We were alone in a 
world of white, save for the tops of 


the few far away peaks of neighbor 
volcanoes. The intense heat soon had 
us packing snow on our heads under 
our hats. The elevation began to tell, 
and soon we could do no more than 
three or four steps at a time, up 
through the soft, mushy snow. Of 
this side of the peak Mr. F. E. Matthes 
of the U. S. Geological Survey says, 
in a recent brilliant and appreciative 
description of the great mountain 
(Mt. Rainier and Its Glaciers. For 
sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price 15 cents. Depart- 
ment-of the Interior, 1914) : 

“Hard by the rock rim of the East 
Summit crater the snows begin, en- 
wrapping in an even, immaculate 
layer, the smooth sides of the cinder 
cone. Only a few feet deep at first, 
they thicken downward by degrees, 
until a thousand feet below the crater, 
they possess sufficient depth and 
weight to acquire movement. Occa- 
sional angular crevasses here interrupt 
the slope and force the summit-bound 
traveler to make wearying detours.” 

These “wearying detours” we, too, 
had; while, in the act of jumping 
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In a crevasse on Stevens’ Glacier, 
in July. 


across a crevasse, or walking over a 
snow-bridge, one forgot for a moment 
the heat. 

“If we could only sit down and rest 
a minute,” the man back of me would 
say; but no, indeed: “You can’t sit 
down,” said our guide, afraid that we 
would never want to rise again. I fell 
forward on my knees a number of 
times, thereby getting moments of 
sweet rest and breath. We were not 
interested in the “view” just now. It 


Crevasse, Little Cowlitz Glacier. 
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was pull, drag, breathe. ‘“‘We’ve got 
to get to the top,” said our guardian 
angel, and I answered, “Yes” as I 
dragged my feet up three steps more. 
Then we did reach the big rocks that 
jutt up on the rim of the crater, and 
our labors were o’er. We knew we 
were on the top by the bitter, icy 
blast that went straight through our 
mortal frames. Huddling back of the 
largest rock, “Register Rock,” we were 
handed the book to write our names 
therein. It is kept there in a tin box 
chained to the rock. Then, while we 
shivered and shook, the guide said, 
“Do you want to go down into the 
crater?” A united “No” greeted him. 
“Well, look down, anyway.” So up 
we arose and peered over the rock, to 
see a basin filled with snow, some 
1,200 feet across, with a rocky rim 
around it, and across from us, on the 
other side of the crater, the big dome, 
“Columbia’s Crest,” 14,408 feet. “T’ll 
go up that another time,” I said. Then 
I huddled back to shiver and shake 
some more, hitting myself to keep 
warm. 

“Now look at the view! That’s 
what you came for,” urged our benign 
leader. So we did as ordered. There 
were clouds below us, vast, sublime, 
and above them the snowy heads of 
those other great Kings of the North- 
west, Mt. Baker in the North, and 
Adams, St. Helens and Hood in the 
south. Each one has a great story to 
tell of his part in the making of the 
Pacific Coast. We were above earth 
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surely now, in a region of mystery and 
wonder. 

We had arrived about 2 p. m., and 
could stay only about fifteen minutes, 
for the journey back was long, though 
easy. Sliding through the soft snow 
with our eyes ever on the crevasses, 
we soon reached the top of Gibraltar 
again. With a few minutes of rest, 
we started down the “chute,” but this 
time on ropes that our guide fastened 
to huge boulders. This over, came the 
hurried but carefully picked steps un- 
der the now dripping rocks of the cliff. 
Then came the rock “Cleavers,” and 
the long, long snow-field. By this 
time, about 5 p.-m.,.the constant go- 
ing began to tell on weary limbs, but 
“no stops.” - On we slid and pushed 
and ran. Away up in the clouds, in 
front of us, seemed to topple over on 
us, the queerly poised peak of Mt. 
Adams. I finally asked the guide if 
that peak looked the same way to him, 
and was much relieved when he said 

We ourselves had not yet reached 
the clouds, but we did just before we 
reached camp at seven o’clock. Din- 
ner and blessed sleep were what we 
wanted, for we had been going almost 
constantly for eighteen hours. 

No more need to go to Switzerland 
for glaciers! That in itself is some- 
thing worth knowing; but to see the 
beauty and majesty of Rainier, in its 
mighty isolation, up and up above the 
green, dark forests—that is a glory 


and a benediction to be yours forever. 
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Corner of a native village, Tahiti. 


In the Lagoon at Papara 


By Gordon C. Corbaley 


HE DAY was February—the 
February of the tropics. The 
hour was still of the morning, 
but already the sun was well 

overhead; a blazing ball of glowing 
heat, so close, so imminent, and so 
threatening that it weakened and 


whitened the bluest blue of all blues, 
the cloudless. blue of the South Sea 
skies. 

The cocoanut palms clustered and 
straggled along the shore, the motion- 
less background upon the canvas of 


nature. At the top of each towering 
brown height was the close-grasped 
cluster of big and little brown nuts, 
bedecked and beplumed with the 
spreading green fronds thrown wide 
to the heavens around. 

The living, producing staff of life 
of the tropics was asleep in the shin- 
ing summer sky; asleep awaiting the 
coming of the first breath of the 
trades that would rustle and tingle 
each tiny leaf point with slow gather- 
ing strength until the great fronds 
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Moonlight on the reefs of Tahiti. 


themselves would sing with the cool- 
ing breath of the passing afternoon. 

Behind the warm browns of the 
slumbering cocoas glistened the shim- 
mer and sheen, the vivid green of the 
banked-up South Sea jungle. Greens 
- and greens everywhere, emblazoned 
by the clear morning sunlight, broken 
by those great splotches of color that 
don’t come until you get down below 
the twenties. Here the flaming red or 
yellow of the hibiscus, there the tow- 
ering magnificence of the scarlet flam- 
buoyant. Tree trunks and bush tops 
swarming with purple and _ yellow 
vines, pale beside some of the great 
spreadings of magenta Bougainville. 
Nearer the ground line, the crotons, 
the lantana and the great groups of 
full-flowered cannas. 

A masterpiece from the brush of the 
tropics, it glowed warm in the early 
summer sun. 

The sea rippled gently against the 
broken coral and the scattered shells 
of the narrow beach. The force of the 
great ocean was broken out on the 


coral reef, where the big rollers came 
pounding and roaring and dashed 
themselves high in spray. 

The day was already getting warm. 
The sun was so near that I felt the 
pull of each effort as I tramped along 
the beach. The perspiration came and 
trickled down my neck. Even the 
coral as it crunched beneath my san- 
dals sounded warm and gritty. 

The clouds of flying water that 
spread high in the air when the big 
seas hit the reef looked increasingly 
cool and pleasant. The faint waves 
from the deep blues of the lagoon add- 
ed to the invitation. 

My few white clothes were easy to 
drop. A sheltering clump of panda- 
nus offered the excuse. My sandals 
I kept because, new as I was to the 
Southland, I had already learned the 
sharpness of coral. 

The swim to the reef was bracing 
fun. I am strong and at home in the 
water, and I almost wanted to shout 
with the joy of playing along in the 
lagoon after the plod in the sun on the 
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shore. The water was much warmer 
than the North Atlantic sea that I had 
always known, but to my flushed body 
it was cool and pleasant. 

The lagoon was so transparent that 
when I shaded my eyes and looked in- 
to the depths, I seemed to be floating 
in air. Below me was a great aqua- 
rium. Many of the fish turned and 
scudded away at my shadow. Others 
leisurely looked me over and went 
about their way. And some, down 
below, gave no sign that they knew 
I was there. 

As I slowly drifted outward the 
water became deeper and darker, and, 
nearing the reef, the bottom began to 
show only as a shadow. Out of this 
shadow there emerged forms. First 
dim and indefinite, and then clearer 
and sharper as the reef came closer 
and then nearer to the surface, until 
they stood out shining and bright in 
the reflected glory of the sun-—the 
fantastic forest of the coral. 

The reds, the pinks, the blues, the 
greens, the yellows—all the colors 
chased and played on the fragile 
forms of the clustered trees beneath 
the sea. The red and yellow fish as 
they darted in and out among the bar- 
nacles and the shadows added to the 
glory of color. 

When I waded up on the reef I 
‘ found it nearly 50 feet wide with a 
top of crushed and broken coral, much 
like the beach of the shore line, but 
with the difference that the top of the 
reef was below the surface of the 
water, and much of it was mottled 
green and yellow with the rank growth 
of weeds. 

Reaching out from the sides below 
the water grew the many-shaped coral, 
in the tedious process of being reared 
from the bottom of the ocean in a 
growth of hundreds of years, but the 
most of the reef was surfaced by coral 
that had been broken into fragments 
by the pounding of the sea. 

When the ocean is in playful hu- 
mor, as it was on that morning, the 
top of a coral reef has a round of 
sport that is all its own. The rollers 
from out at sea are not so big as to 


carry danger, but they grow higher as 
they come closer, and end with a 
splashing of sheets of water mixed 
with spray and foam. The water 
rushed and played around me, cool 
and pleasant, but without a hint of a 
chill. It was a game of hide and seek 
ending each time with my bracing my- 
self to resist the current around my 
feet as the remnants of the wave 
poured over into the lagoon. 

When I finally dropped back into 
the calm water and began my leisurely 
swim to the shore, I found that the 
strangeness of the surroundings and 
of the transparency of the water was 
passing, and that I was beginning to 
be at my ease. 

I idled along with just enough ex- 
ertion to keep afloat, holding my 
breath much of the time that I might 
watch the strange ocean world below. 
The fish played and sported, and went 
about their every day errands in al- 
most disregard of my presence. 

And such fish! I had been prepared 
for something unusual from the gro- 
tesque colors and shapes that I had 
seen offered in the fish market at Pa- 
peete, but nothing like these. Even 
the clear, blue water magnified and 
distorted them. Fish there were of 
every color of the rainbow—red, blue, 
yellow and even vivid purple. Some 
had beaks and some had horns. Many 
were short and fat and one was long 
and narrow, and round like an eel. 

The minutes passed, and still I 
idled in pleasant water. The distant 
shore was not inviting, as viewed from 
the ripple of the lagoon, and the world 
of fish below was ever interesting and 
ever changing. One big, flat fellow, 
who seemed to be about three feet. 
long and almost as wide, was as much 
interested in me as I was in him. He 
floated and circled around at a depth 
of apparently ten or twelve feet, and 
most of the time he kept his nose and 
eyes pointed in my direction. When 
I first saw him, I had an uneasy feel- 
ing that he might be sizing me up for 
food. As he continued his inspection 
and came no closer, I concluded that 
it was plain fish curiosity. 
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I raised my head to rest my neck 
and catch my breath. When I looked 
again and got my bearings the fat fish 
was just in the act of whirling and 


darting away. I watched for a mo- 


ment and was surprised to see the 
other fish within my circle of vision 
start in the same direction. 

“Something to eat,” thought I, and 
lifted up to scan the air. 

The water below, which had been 
so lively and industrious, continued 
deserted, except when I caught a 
glimpse of one lone fish darting by. 

Then I turned my head so that I 
could see a little to the rear and well 
over to the right, and I saw the expla- 
nation. There was no mistaking the 
hammer-shaped head and the big 
mouth and the rounded body that was 
lazily swimming along in the water 
almost directly beneath me. It was 
a shark! 

For the flash of a second my eyes 
saw brown. My heart jumped and 
seemed to stop beating. My arms un- 
consciously grasped out at the water, 
but they felt weak.and helpless. 

The destroyer was there. Another 
moment and he would dart toward the 
surface, and with the overpowering 
pain of the crushing grasp I would go 
to a quick death. 

Then came the instinct for life. 

My arms swung with frenzy against 
the water. I kicked and threw my 
body forward. 


With motion there was the return of 
thought, but thought cold and weak 
with terror. | 

I wanted to draw my feet up to my 
body—to pull them away from the 
danger. But with the brute strength 
of determination I forced myself to 
kick them out and to do it again and 
again. 

J] beat and I fought against the 
water. My muscles seemed ready to 
burst with each pull. My ears roared 
and I tried to grasp for breath. 

Would he never come? Was he 
playing with me like a cat with a 
mouse? I almost prayed for the end. 

The shore was coming closer, but it 
still seemed miles away. I reached 
out my arms for it, and grasped the 
water to pull myself ahead. The water 
seemed to beat into a foam, but I was 
sure that I could not be moving for- 
ward—just bobbing up and down. 

I almost thought it was the end when 
my knees brushed the bottom—and the 
race was over. 

That night I asked Jimmy Christian 
—the Pitcairn Island boy—if there 
were sharks in the lagoon. 

“Lots of them,” he said, “and as 
tame and peaceful as pigs. When the 
men fish with nets they sometimes 
have to drive the sharks away with 
clubs.” 

For some reason the sharks in the 
waters of Tahiti almost never touch a 
human being. 


A BELGIUM MOTHER 


My mother says since father’s gone a-marching off to war, 

A thin old hungry wolf thing peeps right in our very door. 

Now I don’t see him ever, but I know she thinks him there, 

She acts so very strangely, and I see her stare and stare. 

Papa’s a great big soldier man, so good and brave and strong, 

He’ll whip three German soldiers, ‘cause he says they’re in the wrong. 
He’s got a fine new sword and gun and uniform so neat, 

He looked so very splendid marching up and down our street. 


To-day a ragged one-armed man came creeping from the war. 

His face all cut and bleeding, and his uniform all gore. 

My Mother wrung her hands and cried when told abdut the fight— 
She sits alone now moaning, by that weir-wolf all the night. 


GERTRUDE LA PAGE. 


HOGAN'S 


MASCOT 


By H. P. Holt 


roads leading towards the docks 

at Liverpool, but a quick glance 

round told him he must have 
taken a wrong turning. 

There were very few people about, 
and it was rapidly getting dusk. The 
street was not a particularly savoury 
one. 

The mariner was a holy terror with 
his fists when circumstances de- 
manded it, but he buttoned up his 
coat, for it was sailing day, and he 
had just come from the owner’s office. 
He had a considerable sum of money 
on him. He took his bearings as ac- 
curately as he could, and quickened 
his pace. 

No clearly defined thought of dan- 
ger crossed his mind, even when two 
men emerged from a passage just be- 
hind him. 

Suddenly one of them took a stride 
forward. 

“Got a match, gov’nor?” he asked. 

The environment was not one to en- 
courage sociability, and Captain Ho- 
= turning his head slightly, said 

At that instant the second man, with 
the soft, stealthy movements of a pan- 
ther, stepped forward and a knuckle- 
duster struck the mariner on the back 
of the head. Instinctively he clenched 
his fists, but the blow had been a hard 
one, and Captain Hogan felt a sudden 
nausea. His legs refused to support 
him, and the rough pavement seemed 
to rise up and strike him. 

He was not quite unconscious, and 
he became aware of the sudden ar- 
rival of a fourth person in an atmos- 
phere which resembled a tornado. This 
individual towered over the others, 
and his arms shot out like streaks of 


(reads i HOLT knew most 


lightning. Captain Hogan’s assail- 
ants fell to the ground and crawled out 
of range. 

The captain, who had only been 
stunned momentarily, quickly began 
to recover and started to feel in an in- 
side pocket. 

“No, they haven’t had time to do 
any thieving,” said the big man, see- 
ing the victim was anxious about 
something. “I just happened to come 
along about ten seconds too soon for 
’em.”’ 

“I’m mightily obliged to you for 
sailing in,” replied Captain Hogan. 
“Sea-going man?” 

The big man nodded. 

“What rating 

“T used to be an engineer, but—well, 
I ship as an able seaman as a rule 
now.” 

“Lost your engineer’s ticket?” 

“No-o. But it’s no use to me, at 
least not in civilized countries.” 

“What’s wrong ?” 

“Just rotten luck.” For the first 
time Captain Hogan noticed that the 
man’s expression was sad and almost 
hopeless. “I seem to be a sort of Jo- 
nah. At least they say so. Sure as 
I sign on a ship something goes wrong 
—mutiny, broken down engines, colli- 
sion or rocks. Bad-luck Brady they 
call me, and nearly every chief engi- 
neer afloat and owner seems to know 
it. Still, one must earn a living, and 
I won’t go in the stoking gang, so I’ve 
been sailing as A. B. under fancy 
names lately.” | 

“Looking for a job now?” 

“Yes; I’ve been hanging around the 
docks for a day or two without any 
luck. Do you feel fit enough to stand 
now ?” 

“Well,” said Captain Hogan, as the 
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other man helped him to his feet, “if 
you care to come along with me ['ll 
fix you up somehow. We’re sailing at 
once for New York. I know the en- 
gineers have got a full staff, but I can 
find a place for you as A. B.” 

And so Bad-luck Brady was one of 
the crew of the Firefly as she turned 
her stern on Liverpool. Before the 
skipper had climbed into his bunk that 
night he had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving a report that the new hand 
was a demon for work, and left most 
of the others standing still. 

MacAllister, the chief engineer, was 
a dour Scot, with no imagination. He 
worshipped, when occasion permitted, 
at the little kirk near Peebles, and 
there was no room for superstition in 
his mind. He would walk under a 
ladder or spill salt with his mind un- 
perturbed, but when he ran up against 
Brady, who was swabbing decks at 
dawn next morning, he rapped out an 
expression that had never been heard 
in the little kirk near Peebles. 

Brady looked up from his work for 
a moment, and then went on swabbing. 

“So ye’ve brought your tarnation 
bad luck on to this craft, hae yer” 
said MacAllister. 

Brady knew him. MacAllister had 
been chief while Brady was second on 
the Indian Ocean when she struck a 
reef that was never marked on any 
chart, on the West African coast. Most 
of the crew were saved. The others 
had always been counted among the 
victims of Brady’s unlucky star. 

MacAllister snorted and went about 
his work, but he could not get the 
presence of Brady on board out of his 
mind. Before long he sought an in- 
terview with the skipper on the sub- 
ject. 

“I'd like to know what daft mon 


signed Bad-luck Brady on here,” he » 


asked. 

“T don’t think he is in your depart- 
ment, Mr. MacAllister,” Captain Ho- 
gan replied, stiffening visibly. 

“Weel, don’t blame me if the en- 
gines fall through the bottom or the 
crank shaft smashes this trip,” snap- 
ped the Scot. 


“That is your department, Mr. Mac- 
Allister,” retorted the captain, with the 
suspicion of a smile; and the Scot 
made his way to his own cabin, where 
he sought sympathy in three fingers 
of whisky and a dash from the syphon. 

Before the day was out, the third en- 
gineer slipped and jammed his foot 
in the machinery. MacAllister uttered 
an audible prayer that Brady might 
discover an early route to perdition, 
and wondered vaguely whether a jury 
composed of shipowners would regard 
it as a crime for any one to throw the 
new hand overboard. 

Within twenty-four hours of steam- 
ing it was clear that the coal was bad, 
and without pausing to reflect that the 
same thing occurred nearly every other 
trip, the chief engineer added that lit- 
tle matter to the score he had against 
Bad-luck Brady. 

But Brady had the strength of two 
ordinary men and the brains of ten or- 
dinary A. B.’s. Moreover, he worked 
conscientiously, so Captain Hogan 
was quite unmoved when MacdAllister 
now and again threw out dark hints 
about the folly of sailing with such a 
well-known Jonah on board. 

The engineer had discovered by now 
that it was the skipper himself who 
had signed on the new hand. 

“Weel, I’m only hoping no harm 
comes 0’ it,” said MacAllister, “but 
mark my wor-rds, it was a bad day’s 
work when ye did it.” 

“Listen to me, Mr. MacdAllister,” 
said the skipper, “did you ever hear 
or even suspect anything against 
Brady as a man?” 

The engineer considered a moment. 
He was loth to speak well of the new 
hand, but he knew that every one 
agreed that Brady was a clever engi- 
neer and as straight as a gun. 

“Don’t remember,” said MacAllis- 
ter. 

“No, I don’t expect you do,” retort- 
ed the skipper. “If I am any judge, 
(Brady is as clean a sort of man as 


ever stepped on board ship. You've 


got a good job, Mr. MacAllister and a 
growing family with a good roof over 
them and plenty to eat. You don’t 
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know the meaning of the word ‘want.’ 
Brady does, and unless I’m mistaken, 
he has fought like a lion against long 
odds. His luck has been out, and men 
like you have gone out of their way 
to kick him when he was down. Brady 
has a little woman in Liverpool and a 
kid, too. He is a trier, and just be- 
cause he is down on his luck I’ve 
given him a chance. I know some 
ships are unlucky and men fight shy 
of them. I’m not particularly religious 
—but God never meant a straight man 
who is struggling to keep a wife and 
kid to be hounded or to be shunned 
like an unlucky ship that probably 
wasn’t straight from the moment she 
left the stocks. No, Mr. MacAllister, 
I don’t want to quarrel with you, but 
Brady is good enough for me. We all 
get runs of bad luck till the change 
comes. And it somes sooner or later, 
when a fellow-being offers a helping 
hand. Put it this way if you like—I 
am taking Brady with me as a mas- 
cot.” 

“Weel, if you’ve gone daft I canna 
argue with you,” snorted the Scot; 
and as the Firefly happened to be fav- 
ored with particularly fine weather 
during her run to America, MacAllis- 
ter grew gloomy and puzzled, for he 
was convinced that there was grim 
danger lurking ahead and he could see 
no sign of it. ~ 

The sea was still in one of her qui- 
escent moods when the return voyage 
began, and there was no sign of a 
storm until the boat was within two 
days of Queenstown. The wind came 
up in ominous puffs from the south. 
Captain Hogan, from the bridge, cast 
anxious eyes round the horizon and 
hoped it would not veer round and 
blow hard from the southwest. Mac- 
Allister, too, with the sea-going man’s 
intuition, felt there was the possibility 
of a gale, and he made a mental vow 
that, whatever happened, he would not 
sail again in the Firefly with Brady 
on board. 

Towards evening the hull of a great 
liner, outward bound, hove in sight, 
and when she was within a couple of 
miles of the Firefly, Captain Hogan 


noticed that a string of bunting was 
run up. 

“What port are you bound for?” 
was the message he read with the aid 
of his glasses. 

“Queenstown and Liverpool,” the 
Firefly answered. 

“TI want to transfer a passenger to 
you,” was the next message. 

Captain Hogan grinned. The Fire- 
fly was not an elegant liner. In fact, 
passengers were luxuries she never 
carried. He rang the telegraph to stop 
the engines, and wondered vaguely 
whether it was a case of sickness. His 
craft was not fitted with wireless, and 
he was left in uncertainty until the 
mammoth mail boat sidled up and a 
life-boat shot away from her. Within 
two minutes some cabin trunks were 
handed over the side of the Firefly, 
and a bronzed man followed them. 
Mail boats have scant time for loiter- 
ing, and before Captain Hogan was 
even aware of the passenger’s name, 
the liner was again churning his way 
westwards. 

Silas P. Hank,” said the 
stranger when the skipper greeted 
him. 

A movement of the skipper’s eye- 
brows indicated his surprise. 

“Any connection with Silas P. 
Hank’s Tinned Dainties?” he asked. 

“T’m it, sir,” replied the stranger, 
and Captain Hogan knew he was hav- 
ing the honor of entertaining a man 
whose millions were so numerous that 
their owner could not count them with 
exactness. 

“T’m real sorry to have caused you 
this delay,” went on Mr. Hank, “but 
you can name your price and I'll dou- 
ble it. I’m top hole grateful to you.” 

Captain Hogan regarded him with 
some admiration. 

“You must be a man with remark- 
able persuasive powers to have stop- 
ped that mail boat, sir,” he said. 

Mr. Hank’s left eyelid flickered. 
There are practically no limitations to 
what a multi-millionaire can do, but 
he must not always talk about it af- 
terwards. 

“T hope the trouble isn’t serious, ob- 
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served Captain Hogan with no inquisi- 
tive desire. 

“I’m going back for a bride, sir,” 
replied Mr. Silas P. Hank, so over- 
joyed that he obviously could not con- 
tain the intormation. “I came away 
from London with a breaking heart, 
but I got a wireless message this morn- 
ing that put a different complexion on 
affairs. I just couldn’t have waited 
while that boat chugged all the way to 
America and back. If I had to buy 
the liner and the captain, too, I’d have 
managed somehow or other to turn 
back.” 

Mr. Silas P. Hank’s spirits were 
bubbling over. He was more like an 
excited school boy than the head of 
one of the greatest business concerns 
in New York, and he was feverishly 
anxious to get back to the girl’s side. 

Towards evening the wind chopped 
round towards the southwest and 
freshened considerably. When dawn 
broke over the gray desolation of 
water there was a heavy sea running 
and the Firefly pitched badly. Mac- 
Allister’s face wore a curious expres- 
sion, for though no man _ views the 
prospect of a gale at sea with joy, he 
found a melancholy pleasure in feel- 
ing that his warning was coming true. 
There was every sign of the presence 
of Bad-luck Brady being felt on board 
now. Even MacAllister realized that 
it was an inauspicious moment in 
which to approach the captain on the 
subject. He would dearly have loved 
to “rub it in,” but he refrained, and re- 
tired to his cabin, where he poured out 
a generous whisky with which to for- 
tify himself against the troubles that 
were looming ahead. Several times 
during the morning he paid flying vis- 
its to his cabin for additional fortifica- 
tion of the same kind, and he was en- 
gaged in that occupation when he felt 
a jarring vibration run through the 
frame of the Firefly. He heard the 
telegraph ring quickly and the engines 
were shut off. 

MacAllister was somewhat surprised 
when he rose to investigate the cause 
of the ship being stopped to realize 
that he had rather overfortified him- 


self. The lurch he gave as he made 
his way along the deck was not due 
entirely to the movement of the 
steamer, and he swore gently when he 
bumped his shins on a stanchion. 

The second mate was hurrying aft. 

“What the matter?” asked the en- 
gineer. 

“Nothing much. We've grazed some 
sunken wreckage, but it doesn’t seem 
to have done any damage. I expect 
we've floated past it by now.” 

The news was agitating, and Mac- 
Allister felt the need of a little stimu- 
lant. He made his way back to the 
bottle of fortification, and then went 
to superintend matters in the engine 
room. Just as he had descended the 
companion (with great care, for a slip* 
would have involved a considerable 
fall) the captain rang “slow ahead.” 
Steam was turned on again, but after 
the propeller had made a few revolu- 
tions the engine began to strain and 
splutter. The man at the throttle 
opened it out a trifle, but the straining 
increased and then the machinery 
stopped altogether. 

“What’s matter?” asked MacAllis- 
ter, thickly. 

“Blowed if I know,” said Barnes, the 
second engineer. “Seems as though a 
pipe were choked.” 

MacAllister swayed with the roll of 
the vessel and looked reflectively into 
space. 

“It’s that tarnation Brady,” he mut- 
tered. “Ought to have thrown him 
overboard.” 

A messenger came hurrying from 
the bridge to know the cause of the 
engine stopping. 

“Tella skipper it’s his bloomin’ mas- 
cot,” said the chief. “We're all to be 
drooned.” 

Within sixty seconds the skipper 
himself came thundering down to in- 
vestigate. One glance at MacAllister 
was sufficient to show the hopelessness 
of relying on him. 

“Ts it going to be a long job?” Cap- 
tain Hogan .asked, addressing Barnes. 
“She’s rolling about like a tub, and I 
am very anxious to make Queenstown 
as quickly as possible.” 
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The second engineer, a willing, but 
not particularly capable man, glanced 
at MacAllister, shrugged his shoulders 
and said: “I'll get her going as soon 
as I can.” 

Mr. Silas P. Hank paced to and fro 
feverishly. He offered to give the en- 
tire engine room staff a full month’s 
wages if they effected the repairs with- 
in an hour. 

Brady, who had been standing near 
the stern, approached the captain, and 
Hogan remembered suddenly that the 
new hand was known to be a skilled 
engineer. 

“Have they found out what’s wrong, 
sir?” he asked. 

“A pipe seems to be choked. I'd 

» be glad if you’d give them a hand, my 
lad.” 

Brady smiled. 

“The pipes are all right, sir. Will 
you come this way, and I'll point out 
what is the matter ?” 

The new hand led the way to the 
stern, which was heaving and dipping 
in the swell. 

“Wait till she lifts right up out of 
the water,” said Brady. 

As he spoke, the vessel’s nose 
ducked, and the water fell away from 
the stern. Brady pointed. For a mo- 
ment there was visible a wire which 
trailed astern. 

“The propeller had picked it up 
from the sunken wreckage, sir,” said 
Brady, “and when the engines restart- 
ed that wire got bound round our pro- 
peller shaft. We shall have to be 
towed in unless they can cut the wire 
adrift.” 

The captain’s jaw became set. The 
situation was serious. There was no 
sign of a vessel that could tow them— 
a very expensive proceeding at any 
time—and the chief engineer was not 
in a condition to tackle the task. Mean- 
while they were drifting. The pro- 
peller shaft was three feet under water 
most of the time. 

a “Tt can be done,” said Brady. 

é “How ?” asked the captain, quickly. 

I “Get all hands to shift as much 

r cargo as they can lay hands on up into 
the bows. She’ll rise enough to let a 
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man use a cold chisel and hammer on 
the wire.” 

“Slip down and fetch up the second 
engineer,” said the captain. 

Barnes came on deck and the cap- 
tain explained the position. 

“It can’t be done at sea,” said 
Barnes, decisively. “You'll have to 
wait for a tow and take her into dry 
dock.” 

“Will you shift that cargo and let 
me have a go?P” put in Brady quietly. 
He knew exactly what the danger and 
difficulty of the task were, but he 
spoke with calm confidence. 

Captain Hogan glanced at the water 
as it licked the stern. Brady, with his 
enormous strength and skill as an en- 
gineer, was probably the only person 
on board who could perform the task 
—if it could be performed at all. 

“All right, my lad,” said the skip- 
per, and the next minute he was giv- 
ing instructions for every one on board 
to join in moving cargo. 

All hands labored like fiends, the 
captain and the proprietor of Hank’s 
Tinned Dainties working as hard as 
any of the others. Winches screamed 
and creaked. Packages and bales were 
stored as far forward as possible. Inch 
by inch, the nose of the Firefly sank, 
and at the end of two hours Brady in- 
spected the result of their labors. 

“The stern will have to come up an- 
other foot yet,” he reported to the 
captain; and the work was resumed 
tirelessly. 

After another hour Brady fashioned 
a cradle, and, with a life line tied 
around his body, was lowered over the 
stern. Captain Hogan knew full well 
the difficulty of the task the man had 
set himself. The propeller shaft was 
still awash most of the time. Brady 
would have been under the utmost dis- 
advantage even if the Firefly had been 
in still water. As it was, each heavy 
sea played with her as though she 
were a cork. At times, when the 
steamer was sliding over a green sea 
the man in the cradle was suspended 
dizzily far above the water, and by 
herculean efforts he might manage to 
make two or perhaps three blows with 
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the chisel. Then as a_ great solid 
mother-wave swirled six feet over the 
shaft, he was trailed behind, half- 
drowned, and hanging on for dear life. 
No ordinary man could have stood the 
strain for more than a few minutes. 
Brady, however, was not an ordinary 
man, but even his endurance was tried 
to the utmost. When the water was 
rushing over his head and he felt as 
though all the breath was beaten out of 
his body, he set his teeth. He knew 
that if only he could last out long 
enough to cut through the twisted wire 
and free the propeller nobody would 
be able to point the finger of scorn at 
him. The salt water stung his eyes, 
which smarted so badly that he could 
hardly see where to strike, and the 
heavier seas strained every muscle in 
his body. 

Once a sudden rush of water and a 
jerk on the ropes that held the cradle 
knocked the chisel from his benumbed 
fingers. He called to those on deck to 
haul up. 

His face was changed when Captain 
Hogan saw him. -He had the expres- 
sion of a man who had been engaged 
in a Titanic struggle against heavy 
odds and would not admit that he 
knew the meaning of the word “fail- 


ure. 
“Give me another chisel,” he or- 

dered curtly, and a few moments later 
he was again lowered. 

“Do you think he will succeed?” 
asked Mr. Hank, addressing the skip- 
per. 

“Don’t know,” the latter replied. 
“He’s up against it.” 


At last they heard Brady’s voice 
again, and he was quickly hauled up. 
In an instant the captain saw in the 
expression on the man’s face that he 
had finished. 

‘“She’s clear now,” reported Brady, 
as he was lifted over the side; then 
he staggered as he made his way to- 
wards the fo’c’sle. Just as the engines 
were restarted and the Firefly resumed 
her journey, Brady reached the side of 
his bunk and pitched headiong in a 
dead faint. 


* 


When Mr. Silas P. Hank left the 
ship at Queenstown in breathless haste 
he turned to Brady and handed him an 
envelope. A moment later he had 
vanished down the gangway. 

Brady opened the envelope, and his 
eyes grew round. It contained a check 
for a hundred pounds. 

Three days later, after Captain Ho- 
gan had had an interview with Mr. 
Schwartz, the owner, in his office at 
Liverpool, during which the skipper 
had expressed certain views with flu- 
ency, Brady received instructions to 
give Mr. Schwartz a call. 

“We are losing the services of Mac- 
Allister, the chief engineer of the 
Firefly,” said Mr. Schwartz. “Will 
you take his place?” 

A lump came into the throat of the 
powerful engineer. He was thinking 
of the little woman and her child. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said in a 
strange voice, forcing the lump back. 
And then he hastened to the little wo- 
man and child. 


HOMESICK 


The meadow lark, with golden throat 
Forever sings this one sweet note 
California! 
Sweet, sweet, California! 
This challenge flung from fragrant hay 
Clear and sweet at close of day, 
California! 
Sweet, sweet, California! 


GERTRUDE LaPaAce. 
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BARBARA 


By Gertrude Orr 


bending towards the girl who 


B UT, BOB——” pleaded the man, 
stone 


sat beside him on the 
wall. 

“But, Jim———”’ she interrupted him, 
mockingly, and she flashed him a teas- 
ing smile as she swung her heels back 
and forth against the wall. She looked 
like a woodland sprite in her summer 
gown of cool green. The big shade 
hat that she had tossed aside lay at 
her feet, and the last rays of the set- 
ting sun lent a glint to her dark hair, 
coiled close to her head. 

“Barbara,” said Jim Manning sol- 
emnly, “you look good enough to eat. 
And you’re bad enough to exasperate 
a saint. Not being a saint, Bob, I give 
you warning here and now that some 
day I’m going to get very very angry 
when you tease too hard, and then— 
well, you’ll be sorry then,” he. ended 
darkly. 

Barbara stopped swinging her heels 
and regarded her companion with a 
new interest as he sat glowering at the 
green fields which stretched for miles 
before them, and finally merged into 
a distant bit of woodland. Rambling 
walls of stone divided the land into 
irregular patches of meadow and pas- 
ture that blossomed with the wild flow- 
ers of early summer. 

“Jim,” breathed the girl, staring 
with wide blue eyes at her companion. 
“You almost interest me.” She broke 
off quickly, and the teasing imp 
danced again in her eyes. “And pray, 
monsieur, when will the fireworks be- 
gin to explode? At least you'll give 
a poor girl fair warning, won’t you? 
I’m so helpless.” And she lowered 


her lashes and folded her hands se- 
dately in her lap in the effort to look 
demure. But the man refused to re- 


spond to her challenge and _ stared 
moodily ahead of him. 

Barbara watched him from the cor- 
ners of her eyes, and oddly enough her 
heart began to quicken its pace. Cer- 
tainly Jim Manning was good to look 
upon in his walking suit of English 
tweed that showed off broad shoulders 
and deep chest to good advantage. His 
hair was very blonde, and his eyes, 
sombre now, were of clear gray. 

Bob listened to the thumping of her 
heart in amazement. Five years she 
had known Jim and listened mockingly 
to his wooing. Five years he had 
showered her with unobtrusive atten- 
tions, with flowers which she shared 
carelessly with her younger sister, and 
candy that she fed to other beaux. She 
couldn’t remember the time, since she 
had come to the little village of Dor- 
ranceton to teach school, when Jim 
Manning had not been “among those 
present” in her train, just a comfort- 
able background. As the youngest of 
the village doctors, he was a great fav- 
orite with every one. Practice was not 
burdensome, so he had divided his 
leisure time between earnest study and 
companionship with the pretty little 
school teacher. There had been a 
bond between them from the first, for 
both were just out of college and filled 
with the earnest desire of the new 
generation to play a real part in life 
and to be of service to humanity. Yet 
the girl was amazed and almost indig- 
nant at the fluttering of her heart now. 

“Well,” she said at last, with an 
effort, after they had sat in silence for 
several minutes, “if you're going to 
sit there like a bump on a log, we 
might as well go home.” 

She looked down, measuring the 
distance to the ground, then jumped 
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lightly. She smothered an exclama- 
tion as she twisted her ankle a bit; 
then glared at the man who still sat 
motionless. Whatever was wrong with 
—Jim the courteous, always present 
with the helping hand? 

He jumped down from the wall at 
last, and still in silence they started 
across the fields. Bob held her head 
very high and walked several feet 
from her cavalier, who paid no heed 
to her. Well, let him sulk if he want- 
ed to. She was sure she had not done 
anything. Of course she had just told 
him that she was going to the dance 
that night with Russell Robinson, in- 
stead of with him. But then, Robin- 
son was a fascinating newcomer; just 
arrived at Dorranceton for a few 
weeks’ stay. He wasn’t as good a 
dancer as Jim, who “hesitated” divine- 
ly; but then she could go to a dance 
with Jim anytime. And besides, Jim 
never protested when she changed her 
mind about dates with him. 

Bob began to get angry too. Now 
if he was half a man, even, he would 
insist upon his rights. But since she 
first had known him, he always had 
let her have her own way. She had 
broken countless engagements with 
him for other men, just because the 
others wouldn’t be put off, and Jim 


would. 


“Bob,” said the man, suddenly, 
“please don’t go with Robinson to- 
night.” 

“And why not?” asked Bob, haught- 
ily. 

“Because you promised to go with 
me,” he replied quietly. 

“Oh, promised,” said Bob, flaring 
up. “Yes, but why should I keep 
promises of that kind, if I don’t want 
to? You never before have objected 
when I broke engagements with you. 
That’s the reason I’ve done it so fre- 
quently. You’re not a man, Jim. Oh, 
must a woman tell all her secrets— 
even how she must be wooed? Of 
course a girl will dance and flirt and 
be as fickle as the day is long until 
the man comes who can awaken her 
inmost heart. She does not seek love 
and marriage unless there is a man 


who is so much stronger that she is no 
longer afraid of love. You are not 
man enough to make me do things, 
Jim.” She stopped breathless, as she 
caught sight of Manning’s face, flam- 
ing with anger. He seized her violently 
—then released her even more sud- 
denly; checking with an effort the tor- 
rent of words of his lips. His face 
turned from red to white as he strug- 
gled to control himself. 

“Bob,” he said, with shaking voice, 
“if you were a man you would regret 
those words. But being a woman you 
dare to say the unpardonable thing; re- 
lying upon your womanhood to protect 
you from yourself.” He stopped for 
an instant, drawing a long breath; 
then went on more quietly: “Listen, 
Bob. You don’t mean for an instant 
the words that you have said. A wo- 
man, of course, is primitive still in 
many respects; even to-day when we 
talk of the emancipated woman. You 
have earned your own living for sev- 
eral years, Bob. You claim to be an 
ardent advocate of the Woman Move- 
ment, and you preach the need of wo- 
man’s suffrage and the equality of 
man and woman. Yet you taunt me, 
saying that you do not love me be- 
cause I leave you free to follow your 
own mind, instead of forcing you to 
go my way. Consistent, isn’t it, this 
cave woman’s ideal of a mate who 
clubbed her into obedience, with your 
modern day talk of woman’s rights ?” 
He ended with a bitter laugh. 

Barbara listened to him with wide 
eyes, standing there at the edge of the 
field. Her gown shimmered softly in 
the twilight and she still held in her 
hand her big shade hat. 

“Jim,” she said, and there were 
tears in her voice. “Forgive me. I 
said it thoughtlessly. I’m sorry.” 

“You can’t change the words by 
Saying you are sorry,” said the man, 
gravely. “I have loved you for more 
than five years, Bob; and _ gradually 
you have turned to me. In these past 
few weeks we have been so close to- 
gether that I believed you were awake 
at last. Then when you promised to - 
go with me to the dance to-night, I 
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had set the time for telling you of my 
love, believing that my hour was fin- 
ally come. Why—fool that I was—I 
even dared to get this.” He laughed 
wryly as he drew from his pocket a 
marriage license that bore the names 
of “Barbara Hunt, 24; and James Man- 
ning, 29 years.” 

Barbara stared at it with flaming 
cheeks and eyes that suddenly glowed. 
The man watching her took a half 
step towards her. 

“Why didn’t you make me, Jim?” 
she murmured. 

Her words broke the spell, and the 
man turned away with an impatient 
shrug of his shoulders. He thrust the 
license into his pocket. 

“Make you!” he repeated angrily. 
“You would try the patience of a saint, 
Bob. I’m not a cave man, even if you 
are a cave woman. I wouldn’t have a 
woman for a wife who had to be made 
to do things. A man wants a woman 
to come to him of her own free will; 
because the love in her heart sends her 
to him and makes him necessary to 
her life and happiness; even as she is 
necessary to him. Let’s go home 
now,” he ended abruptly. 

Bob was very thoughtful that night 
as she dressed for the dance. She was 
trying to analyze the contradictory 
feelings that filled her heart. She 
was keenly aware of a smarting vanity 
that had been wounded by Jim’s un- 
compromising words. He _ evidently 
thought her no end of a fool. 

“But wasn’t-he right?” asked a tart 
little inner voice; and Bob, forced to 
look things squarely in the face, had 
to admit that there was a good deal of 
truth in his words. 

“I haven’t been fair to him,” she 
thought, as she adjusted a white ai- 
grette in her hair—then satisfied with 
the reflection in the mirror that told 
her she was looking her best that night 
in her gown of sheer white, she turned 
away and stood at her window. In the 
bright moonlight she could see the 
distant glimmer of pasture walls off to 
the right; and the scene of the after- 
noon came back to her vividly. 

“A man wants a woman to come to 


him of her own free will—because the 
love in her heart sends her to him.” 

Jim’s words rang in her ears. Love! 
Had she ever loved a man that way? 
Bob thought of all the men who had 
come into her life. Since she has been 
in pinafores, there always had been 
some boy. But how little influence 
they had had on her life. She had 
played the game with them, and they 
had come and gone and left as little 
trace as the frolicksome wind. Then 
Jim had come. He always had been 
different. For all that he had loved 
her from the first, and she had known 
it, he had said little to her of his own 
wishes. They had been the best of 
comrades. As Bob thought of the days 
they had spent together tramping the 
fields near the little village; reading 
together, talking for hours of every 
subject in the universe, she realized 
suddenly how amazingly congenial 
they had been, and how well Jim had 
“worn.” They had agreed on all the 
vital subjects, and on those which 
were unimportant; they had argued 
endlessly, each with delight in the 
other’s different viewpoint. 

“He has climbed to the hill-tops and 
glimpsed the great valleys, the plains 
and the mountains over which the life 
road threads,” thought Bob. “He never 
has been lost in the valley. What 
couldn’t a man and woman accomplish 
if they worked together; laughing and 
weeping like their fellows, yet never 
forgetting to climb for a few minutes 
each day to the hill-tops, glimpsing 
anew the life road as a whole. 

She lifted her face to the night 
breeze, and suddenly the stars were 
clouded with a mist and big tears 
rolled down the girl’s cheeks. She 
sank down on the floor, regardless of 
the lovely new white gown, and, bury- 
ing her face in her arms, wept unre- 
strainedly. 

The tears were gone with the swift- 
ness of an April shower, and lifting 
her head she dried her eyes. 

“T have been thoughtless,” she said, 
half-aloud. “I have not realized that 
I held the Pearl without Price right 
in my palm. But to-night I will tell 
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him of the great love in my heart and 
ask him to forgive me.” 

A quick smile came to her lips at 
the thought, and she stood there for a 
few minutes more, dreaming with her 
eyes on the stars. What a home they 
would have! And of course there 
would be a cozy library filled with the 
books that help to keep before the 
mind’s eye the vision from the hill- 
tops. They would bend their united 
efforts towards the great ideal of Ser- 
vice—not the self-preening Service, 
that shouts its name abroad; but the 
truer Service, that accomplishes cheer- 
fully the thing at hand, with a smile 
of welcome to the wayfarer at the door 
—a helping hand to the neighbor in 
distress, and the constant quiet work 
of helping others to see that hill-top 
vision. 

The maid who brought up Russell 
Robinson’s card interrupted her, and 
with a sigh she turned away from her 
window, with its lovely bit of starlight 
night, and went down stairs. 

Barbara was radiantly lovely that 
night as she entered the ball room, and 
the man who accompanied her watched 
her with regretful eyes as she greeted 
her friends. He wanted to tell her 
how beautiful she was and how much 
he loved her—but for him she was as 
distant as the stars that she had been 
‘watching. As her eyes wandered over 
the room, searching, searching, he real- 
ized with a pang that the radiant light 
in her eyes and the flush in her cheeks 
was for another man; and_ turning 
away abruptly he left her, surrounded 
by friends, and walked toward the 
smoking room. 

At the door he was almost knocked 
down by a disheveled young man who 
rushed in, waving a paper in his hand. 

“For heaven’s sake, what is the 
riot, Billy?” inquired one man as the 
crowd gathered about the breathless 
Billy Deerfield. 

“Riot!” he sputtered. ‘Riot is the 
right word. The coal miners up in 
Wakefield have gone on strike, and 
the Governor has ordered out the State 
militia. See, here’s the Telegram’s 
extra,” and he held up a vivid pink 
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sheet. “Jim Manning got a telegram 
from the Adjutant-General an hour ago 
to call out his company. He’s down 
at the station now, making arrange- 
ments for entraining. Say, he looks 
great in his captain’s uniform. I guess 
the boys will see real fighting, too.” 

Barbara’s heart seemed to stand still 
as Billy rattled on; then, as she drew 
a great breath, it began to beat so 
hard and fast that she thought she 
would suffocate. 

“T must see him,” she said, as soon 
as she could make herself heard in the 
commotion. “Billy, take me to him,” 
and seizing the astonished Billy by the 
arm, she fairly dragged him out to 
the veranda and down the steps. 

“Bob, you’re crazy—the dance— 
your dress,” expostulated Billy, gasp- 
ing from the unaccustomed pace, for 
Billy was fat and leisurely as a rule, 
and already that night he had broken 
training once and run for a block to 
be the first one to break the news of 
the strike to his friends. 

“I must see him,” repeated Bob 
monotonously. “If you won’t go, I’m 
going alone.” 

Billy whistled softly. “Well, I’m 
with you if that’s the way you feel,” 
he said. “Just wait a minute,” and rush- 
ing back to the house he grabbed the 
first hat that he could lay his hands 
on and a cape for Bob. He ran to 
catch up with her, and silently they 
hurried down the street and hailed a 
passing car at the corner. The other 
passengers looked curiously at the girl 
in her evening gown, who seemed so 
preoccupied, and at the man who ac- 
companied her. Billy tried to keep 
up a polite conversation, but finally re- 
lapsed into silence, as Bob paid no at- 
tention to him. 

“If he should be shot; if he should 
be shot!” The words pounded them- 
selves in her ears with each beat of 
her heart, and Bob clinched her hands 
hard to keep the tears from her eyes. 

In a few minutes they were at the 
station, and almost before Billy could 
help her, Bob had swung off the car, 
and with the man trailing behind her 
hurried through the big swinging doors 
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into the waiting room of the station. 
As she caught sight of Jim, half sur- 
rounded by the militiamen of his com- 
pany, Bob stopped short. A wave of 
inarticulate shyness swept over her, 
and, breathless, she turned back. 

“Oh,” she half-whispered, “I must 
have been crazy. I—I—don’t believe 
I should have come, Billy. Take me 
back.” 

“Well,” drawled Billy, completely 
exasperated, “about your being crazy, 
that’s right enough. Here you run me 
to death coming down here, and now 
you want to run me back. I won't be 
dragged around in this fashion by any 
crazy women. Hey, Jim!” he shouted, 
raising his voice and beckoning as Jim 
turned. “Come over here.” 

He paid no attention to Bob’s mute 
appeal as Jim, after a surprised glance, 
came hurrying towards them, but 
strolled off, leaving her standing there. 

“Say, this girl nearly ran me to 
death coming down here to see you,” 
he expostulated as he met Jim half 
way across the room. “I’m going to 
turn her over to you, for——” 

Billy broke off with the sudden 
realization that he was talking to him- 
self, for Bob and Jim had turned their 
packs on him. With a hopeless shrug 
of the shoulder, which called down 
heaven’s pity on all such imbeciles, 
Billy joined the group of militiamen. 

“Bob! You came to me!” said Jim, 
softly. 

_ “Oh, Jim,” said the girl, glancing 

around nervously and twisting her fin- 
gers, “I scarcely knew what I was do- 
ing. Billy said a strike and something 
about men being killed, and then I 
was terrified, suddenly, lest you should 
be hurt. I— is it foolish of me? Oh, 
Jim,” she implored, stretching out her 
hands to him, “will there be danger 
for your” 

Jim laughed gaily, and regardless of 
onlookers, held her hands close. “Dear 
heart,” he said happily, “no great dan- 
ger—though I wouldn’t mind if there 
was. I wouldn’t mind anything to- 
night, for you have come to me.” 

“But Jim,” insisted the girl, “you are 
going away. And I—I wanted to tell 


you to-night,” Bob took a big breath 
and raising her lashes she looked 
squarely into the man’s glowing eyes. 
“Jim, I love you so.” 

“Bob,” he breathed, and crushed her 
hands. “Oh, damn these people,” he 
added, with a hopeless glance around 
him. 

The girl gave a little laugh that was 
close to a sob as she leaned towards 
him. 

“Must you go to-night?” she whis- 
pered. 

“Yes, it must be to-night,” said Jim, 
straightening up. “But Bob,” and a 
sudden flash lighted his eyes. “You 
remember this?” and he thrust his 
hand into his breast pocket and pulled 
out the marriage license he had showed 
her in the fields. “Bob,” he hurried 
on, “I couldn’t leave you now, to-night, 
unless—Bob, dearest, won’t you, 
please ?” 

The girl stared at the license with 
wide eyes, then with an odd little half- 
laugh, she nodded. 

“I’m ready,” she said, lifting her 
head proudly, and there were tears in 
her eyes as the man stooped with a 
smothered exclamation and pressed his 
lips to her hands. 

“It will have to be here,” said Jim, 
as he straightened up with an anxious 
glance at the clock on the wall. “There 
is Dr. Forbes, now. The very man!” 
and dashing across the room he caught 
the astonished clergyman who was am- 
bling towards the station gates. 

“But my dear man,” protested the 
bewildered minister as Jim dragged 
him across to Bob. “My train leaves 
in seven minutes. I’m going to——” 

“So am I,” broke in Jim, gaily. “But 
I’m afraid Bob might change her mind 
while I’m_ gone, so you'll have to 
marry us quick. I didn’t mean it, 
dear,” he added, as he caught Bob’s 
reproachful look. “Of course I know 
you won’t change your mind, but I’m 
not going to give you a chance. We'll 
be married to-night, and then later—” 

His eyes were eloquent, and Bob’s 
lashes drooped shyly. 

Billy Deerfield, by this time resigned 
to the lunacy of his friends, was 
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pressed into service as best man, and 
with the interested militia company, 
which had gathered around at the news 
of what was happening, as witnesses, 
the wedding service was hastily read 
by Dr. Forbes. The men discreetly 
turned their backs at the end, filing 
through the gates to the waiting train. 

“It’s a queer wedding, dear,” whis- 
pered Jim, taking his bride in his 
arms. “But how I love you. It’s 
agony to go now, but I won’t be long. 
Then our honeymoon.” 

He kissed her passionately, and 
Bob’s arms tightened around his neck. 

“It breaks my heart to have you go,” 
she murmured. “But at least we are 
married. Good-bye and good luck, 


dearest,” and with a last kiss, she 
slipped out of his arms as the station 
master sang out a final “all aboard.” 

Her eyes were wet, but she waved 
to him gaily as he ran through the 
gate and climbed on the last car of 
the train, which was slowly pulling out. 
He lifted his hat and waved to her, 
then was borne out of sight. 

Bob stood there motionless an in- 
stant, then turned to Billy standing by 
her side, patiently waiting. 

“But it won’t be long,” she said with 
a half-sigh and a glance after the 
train. Then she laughed. “Billy, 
take me back to the dance. We'll be 
there in time for the supper extra, and 
it’s a Maxixe.” 


SPRING, IN ENGLAND 


Spring like a prodigal flinging 

All his heart’s love to the day; 

Till nature laughs ‘neath the burden 
_ Of lilac, laburnum and May. 


Crowns of imperial purple, 
Pyramids white as sea spray, 
Heavy with splendor and perfume 
Lilac, laburnum and May. 


Tresses of golden laburnum, 
Pennons that droop as they sway, 
Bees that are brown in each blossom, 
Lilac, laburnum and May. 


Hast borrowed the robes of the sunset ? 
O Queen, for thy garments so gay; 
Regal in crimson and ermine, 

Lilac, laburnum and May. 


Pageant of color and perfume, 
Flaunting in festal array; 
Birthday of beauty in blossom, 
Lilac, laburnum and May. 


How our hearts leap at thy coming; 
Grieve wi.cn thou passeth away— 
Why can’t it always be spring time? 
Lilac, laburnum and May! 


MABEL WILSON. 
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IN THE GAME 


By Helen Christene Hoerle 


desk in a wild frenzy of despair, 

and swore roundly. Words would 

not come to fit his thoughts. For 
an hour or more he had been laboring 
over that same paragraph, and it was 
not right yet. 

Grabbing his hat and coat he strode 
angrily from the room, locking the 
door behind him. From the studio 
next to his came the pleasant whirr of 
a typewriter operated, evidently, by 
an expert, not an amateur like himself. 

With a scowl on his long, lean, 
rather handsome face, Jimmy raced 
down the stairs, disdaining to use the 
elevator. 

“Any mail for me?” he inquired of 
the burly janitor. “As usual,” he 
scowled even more darkly, as two long 
white envelopes were handed to him. 
“Oh, by the way,” he added casually, 
swallowing his wrath, “who occupies 
the studio next to mine?” 

“Number 26, Miss Terhune. She’s 
a writer, too, only she sells her stor- 
ies,” the janitor added, significantly. 

Mr. Ford frowned, and with a curt 
good-afternoon left the building. Even 
the janitor made sport of him, because 
he couldn’t sell his stories. Heaven 
knew he tried hard enough, and the 
editors wrote him encouraging letters, 
»;but-they always ended with that “but.” 

he dashed madly along, his hands 
dug down deep in the pockets of his 
costly overcoat; and his forehead puck- 
ered into a hard knot, Mr. James Ford 
tried to puzzle out why his stories did 
not sell. Before he had solved the 
question, however, he found himself 
outside the fashionable bachelor apart- 
ment he called home. Mounting to his 
— rooms, he was greeted by his 
valet. 


J= FORD dashed his pen to the 


“Miss Harrison called up, just a min- 
ute ago, sir, and——” 

“Jove, I forgot.” Ford grasped the 
receiver and called her number. “That 
you, Lucile? I’m sorry, my dear, I 
clean forgot the tea. Can’t I chuck it?” 
he begged. 

“Jimmy,” came back in horrified ac- 
cents from the other end of the wire, 
“Mrs. Haydon is giving it for us, 
and ig 

“Oh, Lord, I know. I'll call for you 
in twenty minutes.” 

Mr. Ford hung up the receiver with 
a bang. In four months he would be 
married, and then this infernal, per- 
petual round of teas, dinners, recep- 
tions and luncheons would be over. So 
Mr. Ford thought. If he had only 
known 

Twenty minutes later he sprang out 
of his tiny electric, and in less time 
than it takes to tell, Mr. Ford and his 
fiancee were on their way to the de- 
tested tea. 

Miss Harrison, looking very charm- 
ing, and quite conscious of the fact, 
in a clinging blue gown, and black hat 
and furs, which showed the milky 
whiteness of her skin, and mass of 
golden hair, pouted adorably as she 
snuggled down in her corner of the lit- 
tle car. 

“Jimmy,” she cooed, “you look hor- 
ribly cross. What’s the matter, dearie. 
You’re not angry because——” 

“Nothing,” he snapped, as he drew 
up short at a crossing. 

“T know,” she exclaimed heatedly. 
“It’s some old story now, isn’t it?” 

He nodded, his jaw locking deter- 
minedly. 

“IT knew it,” she rejoiced. “Jimmy, 
it’s so foolish of you to spend your time 
writing stories people won’t buy when 
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you might spend the time with me. 
Then you only waste money on that 
horrid studio, and all. You don’t make 
any, but then you don’t have to, you 
are sO enormously rich.” 

“Please,” the man begged, “don’t 
let us go over all that again.” 

“After we’re married,” she began, 
her mouth settling in a straight line, 
but her fiance interrupted. 

“After we’re married I'll have put in 
three whole hours of work, before you 
arise in the morning, and I'll never 
speak to you of writing,” he promised, 
wishing deep down in his heart that 
Lucile would take an interest in his 
work and sympathize with him. He 
would work better if she did, he felt 
sure. 

She looked up at him with a smile 
that lit up her face for an instant and 
then left it as inanimate and uninter- 
esting as before. Mr. Ford stopped 
the car before a handsome brick house 
in Gramercy Place. 

“Jimmy,” Miss Harrison stammered 
nervously, “Dr. Bangs has ordered 
Auntie South for a-month. We leave 
Saturday. Can’t you possibly go, 
too 

Mr. Ford shook his head. “I’m sorry 
—but I can’t, Lucile. I have no desire 
to leave New York in the middle of 
winter for some hot Southern resort,” 
he returned, gravely, as he assisted her 
to alight. 

Instead of grieving over his fiancee’s 
departure, Jimmy was ashamed to ad- 
mit even to himself that he rejoiced in 
the fact that he would have a whole 
month to write, or do as he pleased. 
No luncheons, teas, dinners, to bother 
him. It seemed too good to be true. 

Saturday he was at the train to see 
Mrs. Monroe and her niece off for 
Florida. Dutifully he presented both 
ladies with an enormous bunch of vio- 
lets and several of the latest novels. 
He kissed his fiancee on the brow, 
and then watched the train till it dis- 
appeared out of the station. With a 
sigh of relief he jumped into his wait- 
ing machine, and was whirled away to 
the building in West 39th street, where 
he had his studio. 
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There for a week, James Ford 
worked to his heart’s content, eating, 
sleeping, living, writing, in the two 
plainly furnished rooms, where no one 
could find him. There he wrote, and 
reveled in the fact that there was no 
one to disturb him. No one knew 
where he was except Harris, and he 
had instructions not to call up unless 
something most important turned up. 

For a week, Mr. Ford was supremely 
happy, notwithstanding the fact that 
that the only word he received from 
his fiancee was one of those unsatisfac- 
tory postal cards, telling him of their 
safe arrival. Then one day a story, 
“the” story that Mr. Ford would have 
banked his all on, came back. Des- 
pairingly he tore open the envelope. 
The same old story, well written, 
but 

Jimmy sank into a chair. It was no 
use. Lucile was right. He was a fool 
to try to write. He couldn’t. He might 
as well give it up, go South and daw- 
dle away his time like the other young 
men of his set. 

Suddenly he remembered the wo- 
man in the next room. She wrote and 
sold her stories—maybe. Mr. Ford 
dashed across the hall and knocked 
vigorously on the door of Studio 26 
before his courage deserted him. 

“Miss Terhune,” he questioned, as 
the door was opened by a tall woman. 
Whether she was young or old Jimmy 
couldn’t tell in the dim light. 

“I am Miss Terhune,” the woman re- 
plied in a rich, well modulated voice. 
Mr. Ford immediately liked the owner 
of the voice. 

“My name is Ford, James Ford,” he 
began. 

“Won’t you come in?” she asked, 
and led the way through the tiny hall 
to a large, airy room the exact dupli- 
cate of Jimmy’s own. 

“Now,” she smiled frankly at him. 

In the soft, mellow light Mr. Ford 
saw a woman of about his own age, 
a woman with a wealth of tawny hair, 
slightly gray where it was brushed 
back from the broad forehead, a full 
mouth, and two of the most wonderful 
eyes Jimmy had ever seen. Great 
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violet orbs, soft and dreamy, yet with 
a suggestion of mastery and determi- 
nation in spite of their tenderness. 

“You have the next studio,” she 
prompted, wondering what the man 
wanted of her. 

James nodded. “Yes, I’m _ afraid, 
Miss Terhune, I’m an awful dub, but 
ever since I graduated from college six 
years ago I’ve been writing stories.” 
He paused. 

“That won’t sell,” she supplied. 

“You're right. It’s a sort of a hobby 
with me, just as other fellows go in for 
golf or tennis or riding. This writing 
stunt is a hobby with me. The editors 
say the stuff’s good, but it doesn’t 


She held out her hand. “You have 
something there ?” 

He passed the manuscript to her. 
“Miss Terhune, would you read that 
and tell me what’s wrong with it.” 

““My dear boy,” she laughed, vastly 
pleased with his confidence. That 
laugh reminded James of the tinkling 
of ice against a glass, a very thin glass. 
“You flatter me. I will read it, of 
course—should love to.” 

“Thank you.” He rose to go. “You 
sell your stories, so ought to know 
what’s wrong.” 

She assented. “Yes, I sell my 
stories. Thank goodness.” But the 
eyes and voice were strangely sad. 

After the door closed on the tall fig- 
ure, Maida Terhune stood lost in 
thought. “Poor chap,” she muttered. 
“Six years at it. Good thing he does 
not need the money. I should never 
had had the courage. He’s engaged to 
Lucile Harrison. Poor devil.” She 
shrugged her shoulders and settled 
herself to read the manuscript she held 
in her hand. 

Early next morning there was a light 
knock on the door of Mr. Ford’s stu- 
dio. Instinctively he knew who it was, 
and his heart beat a little more rap- 
idly than usual. 

“Good morning,” Miss Terhune 
smiled brightly. “It’s awfully early, I 
know. But I want to get to work and 
don’t like to be disturbed, and I guess 
you don’t either. Mayn’t I came in?” 


Mr. Ford blushed as he apologized 
for the appearance of the room. 

“T sat up half the night reading the 
‘Girl in Green,’” she began when she 
was seated. “It’s a great story, but—” 

Jimmy groaned. “I know; that’s 
what they all say. It’s great, but-——” 

“Do you want to know what’s 
wrong ?” 

Mr. Ford nodded eagerly. 

“It’s all external. You don’t feel 
any of the emotions you write about. 
This is a story of a poor girl; you’ve 
never known a poor girl in your life. 
You write of things you don’t know. 
You say hate, but you have never 
hated any one or anything in your life. 
Now, have you?” 

“T don’t think I have,” Mr. Ford ad- 
mitted. 

“No, nor love, nor any of the great 
emotions. You've never lived or felt,” 
the woman had risen and stood gazing 
down at him, her bosom rising and 
falling spasmodically. “Learn, then. 
Learn what love, hate, horror, joy, 
mean. Then you'll write, and not till 
then,” and she was gone. 

For an hour Jimmy Ford sat in the 
chair where she had left him, the wo- 
man’s words ringing in his ears. Even 
as she was speaking the truth of her 
words were felt by him. Never had he 
really hated, or, now when he came to 
think of it, loved. He didn’t love Lu- 
cile; he admired her beauty, the way 
she wore her clothes, perhaps; but love 
—he laughed a hard laugh, so different 
from his usual light-hearted one. 

The telephone on his desk jingled 
noisily. 

“Anything wrong, Harris ?” he asked 
when he heard his valet’s voice. 

“I don’t know, sir. A gentleman is 
here to see you, sir, from Mr. Crosse, 
sir.” 

“Send him down here to me.” Crosse 
and Craven were his solicitors. 

“Mr. Ford,” the nervous little man 
began when he was seated in Jimmy’s 
studio, half an hour later, ““Mr. Crosse 
sent me to see you, sir. We wrote you 
a week ago, bu 3 

“TI haven’t received any mail in over 
a week,” Ford told him. 
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“Mr. Ford, sir,” the little man con- 
tinued, twirling his hat nervously, “Mr. 
Ford, you know all your money was in- 
vested in R. & S. Railroad stock.” 

“T know that,” Ford helped him out, 
“R. & S. was father’s hobby.” 

“Well, Mr. Ford, the R. & S. has 
failed-———” 

“What the devil’s the matter?” 
Jimmy exploded. | 

“I’m afraid I have to tell you, sir, 
that you are wiped out, er—R. & 


“Is that all?” Ford winced as with 
bodily pain. ‘Completely wiped out ?” 

“Exactly. Mr. Crosse would like to 
see you-——” 

“T’ll phone him. Thank you.” And 
the little man found himself in the hall 
mopping his brow and clearing his 
throat. 

Penniless. Ford didn’t like the word. 
It grated on his sensibilities. Now 
he would have to work for his living. 
What would he do? Certainly not by 
writing. It would mean giving up his 
apartment, Harris too, and living here. 
He didn’t mind that so much, but could 
he even live there? 

That afternoon he wrote to Lucile, 
telling her of his loss, and that their 
wedding would have to be postponed 
indefinitely. The next few days were 
days of horror to the man. The beau- 
tifully furnished apartment was sublet, 
the furniture and curios sold to his 
friends at ridiculously low prices, and 
the few things he refused to part with 
moved to the 39th street studio. 

Those days he assiduously avoided 
Miss Terhune, why he did not know. 
She must have heard about his loss, 
for the papers were full of the R. & S. 
failure, and his name appeared in 
black type as the largest stockholder. 

All week he awaited a few lines 
from Lucile, and when it came, the 
world went black for him, for he had 
counted on her in this time of trouble 
and all his doubts as to his love of her 
had disappeared. 

“Of course, now when you are start- 
ing in to make your living (Lucile 
wrote), it would be unfair for you to 
have a woman tagging on, like a load- 
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stone around your neck. So, Jimmy, 
dear, you had better consider our en- 
gagement at an end.” 

No word of sympathy, only that. 
Their engagement was at an end. No 
one had stood by him. He was alone. 
When his money went, friends had de- 
serted him, too. It was the same old 
thing that had happened to others, 
only now it was happening to him. 

Feverishly he set to work, tried to 
write, but his mind was a blank. Fin- 
ally one afternoon he could stand the 
solitude of his rooms no longer, so he 
crossed the hall and knocked once 
more on the door of Studio 26. 

“Mr. Ford,” the woman who sold 
her stories smiled delightedly, “do 
come in and join me. I’m just having 
a cup of tea. I’m a horrible old maid,” 
she rattled on, as he followed her into 
the dimly lighted room. “But I do 
like a cup of tea in the afternoon, 
when I have finished my work. Cream 
or lemon?” 

“Lemon, please,” Jimmy mumbled, 
as he found himself ensconsed in a 
big chair with a cup of tea in his hand. 

There was something soothing and 
satisfying to his tired nerves in the 
cosy, well appointed room. The wo- 
man in a clinging brown gown, fitted 
into the picture, and seemed to suit 
the spirit of the whole room. The 
softly shaded lights played on her 
hair and changed it to a dazzling gold. 
The brass candlesticks on the mantel 
shone brightly against the dull brown 
of the walls, while the heavy, old- 
fashioned mahogany furniture  sug- 
gested a luxuriousness and cosiness 
rarely seen in wealthy homes. 

The woman babbled on, her rich 
voice rising and falling as she talked 
of the news of the day. After he 
had consumed two cups of tea and had 
absently passed his cup for the third, 
Jimmy spoke for the first time since 
he had entered the room. 

“TI guess you saw in the papers that 
I’m down and out,” he began dismally. 

She assented. “I feel so sorry. 
What are you going to do now?” 

James was glad she had asked that. 
He had rather hoped she would. “Get 
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a job, I suppose; that is, if I can,” 
gloomily. 

“What, give up your writing ?” near- 
ly dropping the tea pot in her sur- 
prise. 

He nodded. “That was a past time. 
Now I want work.” 

“But can’t you see,” Miss Terhune 
persisted, in her most persuasive 
voice, “that now you have lived, some- 
thing out of the ordinary has hap- 
pened. You’ve felt some emotion. 
Now is the time for you to———” 

“T’ve tried and can’t. Lucile has 
broken our engagement,” he remarked 
irrelevantly, showing plainly where 
his mind was. 

“Just like her,” she began, then hur- 
ried on. “There’s your story. Write 
what has happened, Lucile and all.” 

Jimmy looked at her with horrified 
eyes. “I couldn’t,” he gasped. 

“Yes, you can. That is all bosh. 
Go to it!” she spurred him on. “Mil- 
lionaire loses money, girl throws him 
down, goes through Hell, gets pretty 
low down and is dragged up by an- 
other woman. It’s stuff, you know, 
your element.” 

A smile curved the corners of his 
mouth, and the light of battle sprang 
into his brown eyes as he held out his 
hand. 

“Thank you, Miss Terhune. I will. 
I see what you mean. I'll do it. You 
are a brick.” 

“Let me see it when you're finished. 
Do you use a nom de plume?” she 
asked. 

“Will I. Wynne,” he grinned, boy- 
ishly. 

“Will I. Wynne,” Miss Terhune, re- 
peated, smiling at the whimsicality of 
the name. “You will win. It’s in you.” 

The next few days the typewriter 
in Mr. Ford’s room rattled wildly, and 
Miss Terhune caught glimpses of that 
young man rushing up or down the 
stairs going to or coming from his 
meals. On the evening of the fourth 
day Mr. Ford appeared, looking tired, 
and in a shaky, nervous voice, read 
“Only a Million,” to the woman who 
sold her stories. 

As his voice died away, she looked 


up with a wistful smile, her eyes full 
of tears. 

“It’s wonderful,” she whispered. “It 
will sell. I only wish I could make 
people feel and see as you have made 
me.” 

And it did sell, not on its first or 
even second trip, but on the third, and 
Jimmy celebrated the occasion by tak- 
ing Miss Terhune to Sherry’s for sup- 
per. Half a dozen times during the 
meal he had started to ask her what 
her nom de plume was, for. as far as 
he could see she didn’t write under 
her own name. For the past month he 
had searched the contents of the mag- 
azines for her name, but couldn’t find 
it. Dexterously Miss Terhune had 
avoided his question, and turned the 
conversation into other channels, but 
each time with a little heightened 
color and a little more nervousness. 
Jimmy wondered, and that was the one 
blot on an entirely pleasant evening. 
Why shouldn’t she want him to know? 

The weeks flew by on wings. Win- 
ter merged into spring, spring into 
summer. To Jimmy they were happy, 
busy months. After working all day 
he would cross the hall to Miss Ter- 
hune’s domain, and there they would 
discuss and criticise the day’s work: 

In those months Jimmy found the 
memory of Lucile Harrison being sup- 
planted by another vision, that of a 
woman with tawny hair, violet eyes, 
and a sweet, smiling mouth. Instead 
of resenting the intrusion, he wel- 
comed it, and often when he awoke 
in the middle of the night he would 
seem to see those violet eyes looking 
questioningly into his. And then he 
would fall asleep again, perfectly 
happy. 

It was the anniversary of the day 
Jimmy had first knocked on Miss Ter- 
hune’s door. Jimmy smiled at the 
memory, as he stood, one hand on the 
knocker, and the other holding a great 
bunch of yellow chrysanthemums. 

“You extravagant boy,” Miss Ter- 
ome exclaimed, delighted neverthe- 
ess. 

“Not a bit,” he cried, catching her 
hands, and holding them firmly be- 
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tween his own as he gazed wistfully 
into her eyes. “Maida, dear, Travers 
has taken ‘Money Mad,’ and asked me 
to write a series.” 

“Jim,” she beamed at him. “Oh, 
my dear, I’m so happy,” trying to 
withdraw her hands, but the man held 
them tight. 

“Listen to me, dear. I’ve been wait- 
ing for something like this to happen 
before I told you—Maida, dear, I love 
you, love you as I have never cared 
for any one before. Please, dear, 
please say you care for me and will 
marry me.” 

Her eyes dropped before the ear- 
nest pleading of his. 

“Do you remember what I said once, 
Jim, a long time ago,” she whispered. 
“I told you you would have to feel, 
live, what you wrote before you would 
succeed,” 

The man gazed blankly at her. 

“Jim, I—I am Virginia Thompson.” 
Her voice sank so low it was barely 
audible. 

Ford sank into a chair and gazed 
straight in front of him. Virginia 
Thompson, who had set the world afire 
by writing—writing stories of women 
—he shuddered. It was impossible 
that Maida Terhune had lived the life 
she wrote about. 

“Let me tell you about it,” the wo- 


‘man pleaded, as she dropped wearily 


into a chair opposite his. “My father 
was a writer, and not a very good one 
at that. My mother died when I was 
a baby, and when he followed her I 
was left all alone at fifteen. I got a 
job in a department store. At night 
I went to school, where I took steno- 
graphy, and studied hard, for I wanted 
to be a writer like my father some 
day. Then I got a position as cash- 
ier in a manicure shop, and there I 
met the man? He was a big, healthy, 
handsome creature, a member of Con- 
gress. Like many of the other men 
who came to the shop, he used to stop 
and talk with me. I think I liked him 
better than any of the others, but I 
teally don’t know. One day after I 
had graduated from school, and had 
obtained a position in an insurance 


office, I found him waiting for me. 
Naturally I was flattered, to think he 
had taken the trouble to find me. I 
was only nineteen.” She paused, 
sighing softly. 

The man sat forward in his chair, 
his eyes riveted on the dying embers 
in the grate, his breath coming in short 
gasps. 

“What’s the use of telling you the 
details. You know it was the same old 
story. One night, nearly three years 
after, he came to me, having been 
away from Washington for a week, 
told me his wife was dead, and now 
we could marry. I hadn’t known he 
was a married man, and the brutal way 
he told me and asked me to marry 
him—— Ugh!” she shuddered. “I 
saw what would happen to me. In that 


‘second I realized that I didn’t care for 


the man, but the luxuries his money 
bought me. The realization of what 
I had done came to me in a flash, and 
that night I came to New York.” 

She waited a long time for the man 
to speak, then took up the thread of 
her story again. ' 

“By day I slaved in an office, and at 
night—at night I rewrote the stories 
my father had left, and sold some of 
them. Then I began to write myself, 
write, write, what I knew of life, life 
in all its sordidness. My stories went, 
they were a warning, and they tore my 
soul to shreds. I wanted you to 
know,” she concluded appealingly, “to 
know before you asked me to bear 
your name.” 

All during her recital the man had 
sat like a statue, but as her voice died 
away in a soft sob, he rose to his feet 
and came toward her. 

“Maida,” he whispered, and in that 
whisper he had put all the love that 
was in his soul, “Maida, girl, I don’t 
care what you have been, only what 
you are now. It’s all in the game. The 
game of life. Some win, others lose. 
You won. Dear, I love you, that’s all 
that counts.” He pressed a kiss on 
her tawny hair, the hair that had 
caught him in its meshes. 

“Jim,” she whispered back, “teach 
me to play the game straight; it’s lone- 
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some to play alone, and hard to win “Not Lucile’s ” he groaned. 
from yourself.” Then she kissed him. She nodded assent. 

“Jim,” she continued fiercely, “Jim, the “Oh, my dear,” he crushed her to 
man’s name was Harrison——” him. “Oh, my own dear.” 
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All men are brothers, sons of One: 
When man by brother man is slain, 

Upon the victor’s brow for crown 
E’er rests the curse of Cain. 


With hate the chargers’ hoofs are shod, 
Fill’d riders with a fierce blood-lust: 
How flowers with the face of God 
Are fallen, prodigious dust! 


O’erhead wheel monstrous birds of prey 
On wanton Heaven-obscuring wings, 
And still, despite the darkened day, 
The tender turtle sings. 


To re-bejewel a diadem 

Black blood ’tween brothers born is bred, 
And still full sweet upon its stem 

The rose of love blows red. 


Flames royal purple in the breeze: 
Gold Youth fills full untimely tombs; 

Still ‘neath the moaning deathless trees 
The modest violet blooms. 


Obedient to the powers that’be, 

Burnt powder dims, befouls, the air; 
The daisy still is fair to see, 

The fragrant lily, fair. 


Hearts poison fed to bursting beat, 
Veins opened vent a spurious spleen; 

Still, trampled of men’s furious feet, 
The grass is gracious, green. 


How soon of war is left ne trace 
Upon the bloodiest battle-field, 

The wounds Man makes of Earth’s fair face 
By kindly Nature healed! 


Harry Cowe 
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By Raymond L. Hill 


Private Easton. For he was 

afraid. He knew that to desert 

would mean dishonor and pos- 
sible imprisonment; and yet, if he re- 
mained, he might be arrested for the 
murder of Cutler. The soldier wiped 
his damp, narrow forehead with the 
sleeve of his khaki coat. Then, gradu- 
ally regaining control of his nerves, 
and clutching the string of the parcel 
that contained his civilian suit, he 
crept noiselessly out of the army tent 
in which snored his K Company com- 
rades. 

Beneath the stars that faintly light- 
ed the Mexican border, the camp of 
his regiment lay quiet, sunk in sleep. 
The only movement he saw was in 
front of the guard-house, where Boyer 
was walking Post 1. The private 
paused, shifting his narrow shoulders 
under his canteen strap, trying to keep 


very cautious, was 


- his breathing from sounding so loud. 


Between the tent shadow and a mass 
of shadows to the west stretched a 
starlit space. The sentry might see 
him traverse it and command him to 
halt. 

“T’ll have to risk it,” resolved Eas- 
ton. “Good Lawd, but I wish I had 
kept out of that pokah game. I didn’t 
mean to kill Cutlah,” in sullen defense. 
“I was mad because he swiped the 
cahd, and the bottle was handy, so I 
cracked him on the dome before I 
could stop myself. Reckon I’ll never 
see the kid now.” 

The soldier decided to wait till the 
sentry’s back was turned. He watched 
Boyer, a heavy, awkward man, who 
lumbered over his post in a flat-footed 
fashion, wheeling slowly, and some- 
times yawning. The latter kept the 
toes of his big shoes pointed out, re- 


minding Easton of a waddling, fat 
duck. He was now approaching the 
deserter. The pale starlight shone on 
his florid face as he glanced impa- 
tiently over one bulky shoulder at the 
tent in which the relief slept. 

Footsteps sounded close by, causing 
the soldier to shrink back in the 
shadow. A sergeant, having been on 
pass, was returning from town. It was 
Hagemeyer, with his freckled face, 
blonde hair, light eyebrows and lashes, 
and strict ideas of duty and discipline. 
Easton felt irritated at the chill which 
had crept along his spine. He 
scratched into his clipped mouse-col- 
ored hair, feeling inclined to blame all 
of his troubles upon Hagemeyer, whom 
he cursed, his thin, sun-burned face 
twisted in a snarl. 

Presently he quit swearing at the 
German sergeant. He knew Hage- 
meyer, who was about forty, with a 
peppery disposition, was always con- 
scientious about doing his duty, and 
even if he had been a bit harsh occa- 
sionally, had doubtless felt no desire 
to be tyrannical in his constant efforts 
to overcome LEaston’s twenty-four 
years of being lazy, slovenly and never 
on time. To be honest with himself, 
he must admit that the sergeant’s dis- 
cipline was merely a minor cause of 
his temptation to desert; the main mo- 
tives that prompted it were the letter 
from Fanny and his killing Cutler with 
the bottle. 

Boyer turned. He waddled away, 
dissolving into the shadow of the 
guard house. The deserter darted 
across the starlit space." He moved 
swiftly down the company street, his 
shoes making no noise in the sandy | 
soil. Soon he was beyond the camp 
where his regiment had been stationed 
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during its long, weary year of border 
duty. 

Easton entered the outskirts of a 
sun-baked town. It was now after 
midnight. The rusty streets, with 
their dingy frame houses, stretched 
away as silent as a cemetery. In a 
dark alley the man changed his khaki 
clothes for the civilian suit, hiding the 
former under a barn, but retaining his 
canteen, which he filled at a well in 
an adjacent yard. The private then 
turned his steps to the west. He was 
passing out of town when something 
white in the shadows, looming up like 
a dead face, caused him to stop sud- 
denly, all in a tremor. 

“Pshaw!” he grunted, breathing 
more freely. “It’s only one of them 
notices about Hogan.” 

For a little while he squinted his 
cat-eyes at the poster, tacked to a 
fence, which offered for the capture 
of “Red” Hogan, dead or alive, a re- 
ward of $500. The record described 
him as being a very bad man, having 
deserted from a cavalry regiment to 
join the guerrillas across the border, 
after which he had become a member 
of a bandit gang, some of whose raids 
had been committed over the line in 
Arizona. Hogan was wanted by the 
United States authorities for smug- 
gling arms, stealing cattle and murder- 
ing two ranchmen. 

Easton shuddered. A clammy sweat 
broke out on his brow. He thought 
of how Cutler had crumpled down be- 
neath.that fatal blow with the beer 
bottle. How long would it be before 
the sheriff would post up a reward for 
the capture of Private William Easton, 
murderer of a fellow soldier? 

He fled from the village, never 
pausing or glancing back, his heart 
filled with the despair of the fugitive 
with a cutting conscience. Hour after 
hour he tramped across the lonely 
plains. Toward dawn he sank to the 
ground, tired and gloomy, and almost 
immediately went to sleep. 

When Easton awakened, the sun 
was blazing in the blinding blue sky. 
His mouth was dry, with a bad taste 
on the tongue; his body warm and 


damp with perspiration. He tilted his 
canteen for a drink. The water tasted 
tepid and slightly bitter. He tried to 
summon energy to push on to the west. 
He kept thinking of the lines in 
Fanny’s letter: 

“I am better now, Willie, but ma 
and I are afrade the babys right foot 
will never bee straite and he will bee 
a criple unless he is opperated on and 
so cant you send sum money? for it 
will take 2 or 3 hundred $ so doc 
Green lows and the baby must go to 
the hospital at Mobile . .” 

Easton was sorry that he had left 
his home in Alabama after a foolish 
but violent quarrel with his child wife. 
That had occurred a year ago. He 
had gone to Mobile and had enlisted 
in the army, and with a mixture of 
sullen anger and his usual procrastina- 
tion, had not written to Fanny until 
the previous month. And ever since 
he had heard he was a father, and that 
his boy would be always lame unless 
taken to a specialist, the soldier had 
been tempted to desert and go home, 
to seek any kind of work, no matter 
how hard, in order to raise that opera- 
tion fee. 

“How can I get the money if I stay 
in the army?” mused Easton. “Didn't 
I risk all I had in that pokah game, 
hoping to win a stake? Then Cutlah 
stole the cahd, and I whacked him. 
Now he’s dead. If I stay heah, I'll go 
to the pen, and what will Fanny do? 
Besides, I cain’t get a squayah deal. 
Hagemeyer rubs it in. The old man 
turns me down. I’ve been asking foh 
a two-day pass foh a week. Do I ever 
find my name on the bulletin boa’d 
pass list? Nix. Now Millah and 
Isaacs josh me about bragging how I'd 
go up the line to where the —’s Cav- 
alry is camped and see Higgins. Mil- 
lah asked me at Retreat if I had looked 
at the boa’d. Guying me, I reckon.” 

Suddenly the soldier’s eyelids flew 
open. What was that thud, thud, 
thud, in the distance? A pallor came 
through Easton’s tan. He crawled to 
a ridge of sand and peeped over, care- 
ful to keep behind the cactus plants. 
Lying there, clutching a revolver and 
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listening, alert and cunning as jungle 
prey, he saw a file of deputies, deter- 
mined looking men, ride by behind a 
bearded sheriff. 

“They ah on my trail already,” mut- 
tered the deserter. “Well, I'll give ’em 
a merry chase.” 

On the afternoon of the same day, 
from where he had stretched his lank 
form among the mesquite, Easton saw 
Captain Smart approaching with a de- 
tachment of K Company. The officer 
smoked a cigarette and talked to 
Hagemeyer. Lean, sun-bronzed and 
eagle-eyed, was the captain, a man so 
iron-like and indomitable that a fugi- 
tive might well fear him. 

The detachment filed by not ten feet 
from Easton’s hiding place. Hage- 
meyer carried his rifle in his left hand, 
while with his right he squeezed at a 
pimple on the back of his freckled 
neck, which must have hurt, fer the 
deserter could see tears on the Ger- 
man’s eyelashes, reflecting the fierce 
gleam of the sun. 

“He can’t be very far away,” the 
sergeant was saying in his usual harsh 
voice. 

“Means to slip over the line to- 
night,” commented the captain shortly, 
chewing at his long, iron-gray mus- 
tache ends. “The sheriff’s men will 
head him off from the west. We'll 
close in from this direction. The man 
must be taken.” 

The detachment marched away. 
The last Easton saw of the sergeant he 
was wiping tears away from his eyes 
with a limp but clean handkerchief. 
Yet in spite of the pain he persisted 
in pinching the pimple. It was just 
like Hagemeyer. 

“Boys,” grumbled the deserter, “‘] 
cain’t pot you-all. I’d rathah let you 
nab me. But don’t let them deputies 
try to capture Willie!” and in the 
flash of his yellow-gray eyes was a 
menace. 

Easton’s water gave out. He be- 
came hungry and thirsty. By the time 
darkness spread its fearful shadows, 
he suffered agony. His head swam 
with fever. Sometimes as he  stag- 
gered along he would mutter deliri- 


ously about Fanny’s letter, and would 


fancy he was begging Cutler to get up 
from the pool of blood under the 
poker table. 

About midnight he heard a shot. A 
bullet kicked up some sand near the 
deserter’s shoes. He glanced around 
in alarm. Some men were galloping 
toward him on horses, their rifles re- 
flecting the starlight. 

“Tt’s the sheriff and his men!” 
gasped Easton. “Good Lawd!” 

The deserted sent five shots at the 
horsemen. Then he scuttled around a 
knoll of sand. Almost immediately he 
heard bullets tattooing among the mes- 
quite. Bending low and running, the 
fugitive heard the sound of firing 
grow less and less distinct, till it fin- 
ally faded away. 

For long, weary hours, Easton 
tramped to the west. When the moon 
rose, lighting up the plains with a 
weird splendor, he saw a single man 
not far away. He sat on a horse, still 
as an equestrian statue, and gazed to 
the north. 

“So you think you can come ahead 
and get Willie?” snarled the soldier. 
“Theah, dahn you!” 

And he emptied his revolver at the 
horseman in the moonlight, at which 
the latter wheeled his mount around, 
facing south. The animal stumbled 
and fell, evidently wounded. Easton 
fled, occasionally glancing back over 
his shoulder until both horse and rider 
were hidden by a hill of sand. 

Presently the ground became more 
broken. Rugged rocks rose. Cactus 
stood tall in the moonlight. Some- 
times the plants resembled his pursu- 
ers so closely that he shot at them 
defiantly, and often wildly. He was 
so sick that he hardly knew what he 
was doing, and did not realize his car- 
tridges were going fast. 

At length the deserter arrived at a 
shallow ravine whose boulders and 
thickets of mesquite had been trans- 
formed by night into frightful looking 
places. What treachery did they con- 
ceal, what secrets, what dangers? 

Several hundred yards up the ra- - 
vine he found a spring. It bubbled 


from a basin among some huge boul- 
ders. Easton lay down on his breast 
and drank, careful not to take too 
much. Then he rolled over on his 
back and rested, his hands clasped 
under the back of his head, his eyes 
turned to the stars. 

He felt tired and drowsy. After a 
bit he dozed. Easton dreamed of 
home, a dull little town among the 
Alabama pines. He saw a narrow, 
dusty street lined with rickety frame 
houses. Grandpa Potter was playing 
checkers with Truman Tanner, the un- 
dertaker, in front of the hotel, where 
a few loafers were whittling around 
the town pump. A litter of squealing 
pigs scurried from under the wheels 
of a wagon hauling logs to Jud Pettit’s 
wailing sawmill. At the far end of a 
row of weather-beaten renting houses, 
in a dingy room, Fanny was rocking 
the baby to sleep in the big chair she 
had bought at the Simpkins sale. 

Suddenly Easton was wide awake. 
A faint sound of shots to the northeast 
and the northwest reminded the deser- 
ter that the pursuit was converging 
from those two points. 

“Damn fools, wasting good shells,” 
he muttered. “Hogan would have 
more sense than that. Reckon [I'll 
have to cross the line into Mexico like 
he does when the trail gets too hot. 
It’s a choice between getting arrested 
and being captured by Hogan’s ban- 
dits. I must hurry, too. I’m glad I 
feel bettah.” 

In front of him, to the left of a big 
rock, with a bright patch of moonlight. 
Across this came a shadow—the gray 
silhouette of a head and shoulders and 
a broad-brimmed hat. 

Easton glanced up, his fingers fum- 
bling at this revolver butt. Not ten 
feet away, his back turned, listening 
intently, stood a man. 

“It’s the lone deputy,” thought the 
soldier. “I’ll never give up. I’ve got 
to escape. If I don’t, I may never see 
Hy again—never get a peep at the 

To his terror, the fugitive discov- 
ered he was out of ammunition. He 
must fight this man with no other 
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weapon than the empty revolver and 
his hands. There was no time to lose 
either, for the other deputies would 
soon ride up the ravine. 

Easton’s type, though normally easy 
going and slow to anger, have a pas- 
sion to slay when cornered, and will 
die fighting viciously. Now of a sud- 
den the deserter became a wily savage. 
Gliding from among the boulders, he 
flung himself furiously upon the man 
in the moonlight, at the same time 
aiming a blow at the stranger’s head 
with the revolver butt. The latter, as 
if warned by some animal intuition, 
whirled and dodged in time to escape 
the steel drive. With no words be- 
yond muttered curses, the men grap- 
pled and began to struggle back and 
forth among the rocks, lurching, slip- 


ping, breathing heavily, and fighting 


for good holds. 

The soldier soon lost the revolver. 
He humped up his lean back to keep 
his antagonist from hugging him 
around the waist, for the stranger had 
very strong arms. Besides, Easton 
was a pretty good amateur wrestler, 
and naturally fell into this defensive 
position. His opponent appeared to 
know little about the science, but he 
had a certain awkward defense which, 
with his great strength, made him a 
dangerous enemy. He had long legs, 
too, and kept them spread apart. Eas- 
ton could not get the fellow off his 
feet. 

After a bit the soldier stepped on 
a flat-topped rock that turned over. 
The following moment he went down, 
crushed to the sand by his combatant, 
who immediately flashed out a wicked 
looking knife. The blade glittered in 
the wan moonlight over LEaston’s 
breast. Before it could descend, how- 
ever, the deserter struck a hard blow 
just above the stranger’s belt. The 
pit of the stomach is a dangerous place 
much neglected by brawlers, who gen- 
erally strike out for the face. Eas- 
ton’s opponent doubled forward. The 
deserter seized the knife hand by the 
wrist, and, with a violent effort, wrig- 
gled around onto his breast. 

The knife was now beneath the un- 
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der man, who could feel the other’s 
legs straddling his back. For a mo- 
ment there was a chance for that pain- 
ful scissor hold; the next instant it was 
too late. Easton clasped the stranger’s 
right arm under his own and rolled to 
the right. 

The man went under. Also he aban- 
doned his knife. The struggle now 
proceeded with bare hands. The sol- 
dier was about exhausted. But finally 
he managed to squirm around so that 
he had his adversary’s head in the 
vice of his right arm. The crook of 
Easton’s elbow closed in on the 
stranger’s throat. He placed his left 
hand on his opponent’s_ shoulder, 
clasped his own left wrist, and pried 
up. It was one form of the deadly 
strangle hold, and the deserter knew 
it was only a question of time how 
soon he would win. 

“Damned fool deputy!” he breathed 
thickly, so exhausted that the cactus 
swam giddily in the moonlight. “But 
heah come the othahs both ways along 
the ravine. I’m a goner. Cain’t run. 
... tiahed ...clean played 

Presently he became aware that he 
had been pulled off his man. In a dim 
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dream like way he saw Captain Smart, 
Sergeant Hagemeyer, Miller and sev- 
eral other soldiers, among them Cutler, 
the man he thought he had killed. The 
bearded sheriff was bending over Eas- 
ton’s recent combatant. 

“He’s coming around all right,” 
boomed the sheriff. “Jones, you and 
Hammond keep an eagle eye on the 
prisoner,” he ordered two of the depu- 
ties. “Thank God, he’s run down at 
last!” 

“Pretty shrewd, Easton,” commented 
Captain Smart, “you taking that two 
day pass for such a purpose.” 

“So I got my pass,” thought Private 
Easton drowsily. ‘Then I’m not a de- 
serter.” 

“And us thinking you were visiting 
that Higgins fellow up the line in the 
cavalry,” spoke up Hagemeyer, ad- 
miringly. “Never had you doped out 
to be much of a soldier, but you’ve 
showed me.” 

“He’s the man for that corporal va- 
cancy, sergeant,” said Smart. “Give 
him a drink. He’s all in. Wake up, 
Corporal Easton! Don’t you realize 
you've won that $500 reward that was 
offered for capturing the bandit, Ho- 
ganP”’ 


THE HOME-HEART 


The sparrow to her low nest chained 
Is happier than the cuckoo free; 
The slave of hungry mouths has gained 
The sweeter, larger liberty! 
The rapture of the home-heart rings 
In all the hedgerows green, 
A peaceful note serene, 
Domestic song, house-wifely carollings! 


Snug in their nook, her nestlings hide 
Beneath a bindweed canopy; 
The mother soul is glorified, 
Her own meed in her ministry; 
A glad heart pulses in her note. 
The cuckoo’s cry is bold, “¢ 
And loud it rings and cold, 
But love has warmed the little sparrow’s throat! 


STOKELY FISHER 


By 


On the Early Santa Fe Trail 


By S. Omar Barker 


border, between the Arkansas and 
Cimarron Rivers, lies a broad plain 

—once the route followed by the 
traders from the East in their long and 
toilsome journeys to old Santa Fe. 
Here is the scene of our story. 

It was in the summer of 1822. Dry, 
scorching heat poured down from the 
flaming sun, which literally seemed to 
fill the cloudless heavens, so great 
was its radiation of light. Gray sage, 
used as it was to the drought and heat, 
held forth sturdily across the broad 
plain. But occasionally, where roots 
were short, even this dweller in the 
desert failed to withstand the strain 
of drought and burning sun, and its 
gray leaves were deadened into a 
parched brown. 

Of animal life there was none. The 
prairie dog had burrowed to coolness 
and moisture; the rattler had taken 
advantage of his hospitality; the long- 
eared jack-rabbit had fled to the des- 
ert’s edge to escape the heat; the 
great herds of buffalo roamed in the 
valleys nearer water—along the Ar- 
kansas River to the east and the Ci- 
marron to the west. Yet, out upon 
this sunburnt hell of heat and drought 
where dumb animals could not live, 
there ventured a company of men— 
Captain Becknell and his traders. 

Three wagons, drawn by gaunt, lag- 
ging mules, trailed slowly westward. 
A stifling dust arose from their drag- 
ging steps, as with drooping ears and 
lolling tongues they picked a poor path 
through the sage brush. Behind the 
wagons, along the side, and in front, 
rode a cavalcade of bronzed men, 
about fifteen in number. Empty can- 
teens swung under their arms and tan- 
talized the burning thirst of the riders 
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with the suggestion of the moisture 
which they had contained. 

Thus through the long, hot day they 
trailed and made no stop, until far in 
the night, when exhaustion demanded 
it. A cheerless camp was then made, 
and the sufferers fell into fitful slum- 
ber, dreaming, in their pain, of water 
—water that always disappeared in a 
sudden awakening. Suddenly the cry 
of “Rain!” rang out in the still night 
air, awakening them all in happy ex- 
pectation; but it proved tg be only 
the raving dream of one of the younger 
members of the party. 

The slight coolness of the dying 
night gave them new courage to pro- 
ceed, with the hope that water might 
soon be reached. This time, however, 
the party separated. Becknell and 
four men kept straight on westward, 
while the others scouted north and 
south in search of water. 

To the northwest went the young 
men, Brandon, who had cried out in his 
raving the night before, and with him . 
two others—older plainsmen than him- 
self. 

Till ten o’clock they,rode and hoped. 
Again there was a burning heat in the 
air, and its radiation caused a con- 
stant quavering of air before them. 
Suddenly Brandon halted. Far off in 
the west he could see cool, waving 
trees, and a lake seemed to shimmer 
in the sunlight. With a cry he spurred 
his steel] ahead. The others followed, 
but knew in their hearts it was use- 
less. A mile he rode, and the vision 
began to fade; a few steps more and 
the elusive mirage had disappeared. 
Brandon raised his hands to his face 
in despair. As‘ he did so he felt his 
heated blood pulsing in his temples. 
How like dripping water the blood 
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felt! True, it was hot, but it had the 
feel of water and it brought a new 
idea and hope to his brain. Quickly, 
nervously he dismounted, and with his 
long bowie knife cut the top from the 
ear of his tired mule, and in spite of 
the mule’s struggle against it, he put 
his swollen mouth to the wound and 
sucked the hot liquid blood. His ton- 
gue had lost its power to taste, and 
welcomed the liquid greedily. One of 
his companions, thirstier perchance 
than the other, followed his example. 
As long as the warm blood flowed it 
seemed to appease the burning thirst, 
and they remounted their mules and 
proceeded with renewed vigor. A mo- 
ment only did their satisfaction last, 
until their dry stomachs revolted and 
the men retched horribly. 

By four in the afternoon the three 
again sighted the wagons and ap- 
proached them. There had been no 
water found by these either, and one 
horse was riderless, thus predicting 
without words what would be the fate 
of all. 

Brandon, still sick from his drink 
of blood, told the others of how he had 
tried it and what its effect had been. 
Disregarding the possibility of evil 
effects the others resolved to try the 
blood. 

A tall, gaunt wolfhound trotted un- 
derneath the wagon’s shade, his tongue 
lolling and dry. His loyalty and love 
kept him with his masters even in 
this extremity. The wagon halted; 
there was the sound of a shot, and the 
faithful hound lay dead. Quickly the 
men cut in to where the blood ran fast, 
and drank, despite revolting stomachs. 
It was the same with them that it had 
been with Brandon. The hot, indigest- 
ible blood only increased their intense 
suffering after the first slight relief 
was gone. 

Night came on again, and this time 
no stop was made. Death stared them, 
too, squarely in the face for any risk 
of time. Too well they knew that if 
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they once should stop, another start 
might never be made. So on, on, on, 
in the hot, stifling night they trailed 
wearily. : 

At dawn a dark object was sighted 
across the plain. Becknell saw it and 
knew it for a buffalo. He tried to 
speak, but his swollen tongue would 
give him no utterance; he could only 
point. The animal seemed but little 
frightened, and the party was soon 
within shooting range, and had brought 
down the game. Hope was again in 
their hearts when they observed the 
distended sides of the fallen bull and 
guessed that a recent drink of water 
was the cause. Almost wildly they 
slashed the belly open, and found, to 
their extreme joy, that the huge paunch 
was filled with recently taken-in water. 
Brandon knelt and cut a gap in the 
stomach and pressed his lips to the 
water within, impure as it was. So 
they each in turn drank, for the buf- 
falo’s desert life requires a reservoir 
of no small size for moisture. Now 
lived a renewed hope in the travelers, 
for they knew that water could not 
now be more than a couple of days’ 
journey away. 

This slight relief from the burning 
thirst reacted on the strength of some, 
and exhaustion overcame them. Then 
Becknell, Brandon and two others set 
out rapidly toward the west, from 
whence the buffalo had come. Two 
long, weary days and the banks of the 
Cimarron were reached and _ water 
flowed in plenty. A slight rest was 
taken, and in the early night the party 
set out on the return to their com- 
rades. 

A cricket chirped in the night air— 
not so hot now that there was coolness 
within. The waters of the river rip- 
pled behind them, and a weak but 
hopeful whistle—something like Yan- 
kee Doodle—broke from  Brandon’s 
still swollen lips, as he heard the 
cheerful gurgling of full canteens on 
his saddle. 
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The Passing of the Buffalo 


By Max McD. 


of the greatest scandals of all 

history. Out of the one-time 

vast number of bison that 
roamed over and held the great Amer- 
ican plains, there remain but few. 

From time unrecorded, the bison 
lorded over all the fertile grazing land 
of this continent. The greater part of 
these herds were in the south and west 
—but when Europeans began to set- 
tle in America, small bunches of the 
animals were occasionally found near 
the Atlantic coast, though they were 
generally rare anywhere east of the 
Appalachian Mountains. From the 
Rockies to the Great Lakes in the 
north, from Kentucky across the con- 
tinent to Nevada, in the south, and 
from Great Slave Lake on the north to 
Mexico on the south, the bison wan- 
dered in mighty droves, migrating as 
snow-storm and drought dictated. 

Wide, rolling plains blackened as 
far as the sharp eyes of the settler 
could reach with huge, shaggy, hump- 
backed beasts, bellowing, fighting and 
pawing the earth until it trembled as 
though an earthquake approached. 

Paul Kane, a traveling artist, on a 
trip to Edmonton in 1859, tells that 
during the whole of three days pre- 
ceding his arrival at Edmonton, he 
saw nothing else along the plains as 
far as the eye could reach, so numer- 
ous at times that they impeded his 
progress, filling the air with dust al- 
most to suffocation. At night, Kane 
frequently found much difficulty se- 
lecting a place to camp on account of 
the immense number of buffalo. 

It is almost impossible for the av- 
erage person of to-day to realize what 
the numbers of these herds amounted 
to, though an idea may be formed from 
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the statement of Colonel Dodge in a 
report to the United States National 
Museum. In making a journey through 
Arkansas, he passed through a con- 
tinuous herd of buffalo for twenty- 
five miles. 

“The whole country,” says Colonel 
Dodge, “appeared to be one mass of 
buffalo moving slowly to the north- 
ward, and it was only when actually 
among them that it could be ascer- 
tained that the apparently solid mass 
was an agglomeration of innumerable 
small herds of from fifty to two hun- 
dred animals, separated from the sur- 
rounding herds by greater or less 
space. When I reached a point where 
the hills were not farther than a mile 
from the trail, the buffalo on the 
hills, seeing an unusual object in their 
rear, turned, stared an instant, then 
started after me at full speed, stam- 
peding and bringing with them the 
numberless herds through which they 
passed, and pouring down on me, all 
the herds, now no longer separated, 
but one immense, compact mass of 
plunging animals, mad with fright and 
as irresistible as an avalanche. Rein- 
ing in my horse, I waited until the 
front of the mass was within fifty 
yards, when a few well directed shots 
split the herd and sent it pouring off 
in two streams to the right and left. 
When they had passed they stopped, 
apparently satisfied, within less than 
one hundred yards. From the top of 
Pawnee Rock I could see from six 
to ten miles in almost every direction. 
This whole space was covered with 
buffalo, looking at a distance like a 
compact mass. 

It has been estimated that such a 
herd as Colonel Dodge describes 
would comprise at least four million 
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animals. It is difficult to realize that 
these animals were often a menace to 
wagon travel on the plains, besides 
stopping railway trains and at times 
throwing them from the tracks. 

H. Mortimer Batten in his “Prints 
from Canadian Trails,” gives us a pic- 
ture of the migration of these great 
herds of buffalo: 

“The snow is not yet gone, but the 
stirring and wakening of spring is in 
the air. The sun is going northwards, 
and far above the Mississippi and the 
Red River millions of wild fowl are 
speeding northwards too. South of 
the Missouri the buffalo herds, strag- 
gling over the prairie, become restless 
with the warming touch of spring. 
They are moving about in families— 
in little batches of ten or a dozen— 
and now and then an old cow is seen 
to raise her head, sniff loudly, then 
shaking her horns, to move a few steps 
from her feeding place. Her head is 
towards the north—she never moves 
toward the south, and presently, as 
another herd comes into view, the two 
combine and together move steadily 
northwards. The move becomes a 
general one. From every ridge and 
over every divide more buffalo comes 
into view, and thus the herd grows and 
grows till it gains the dimensions of 
a vast army—an army covering a 
space of perhaps four hundred square 
miles, every member of the colossal 
gathering obsessed with the one de- 
sire to travel north.” 

Regularly as winter came these ani- 
mals moved to the southern part of 
their range. Upon reaching their win- 
ter quarters they scatter, and at the 
end of the season again return north. 
They traveled much faster than one 
would suppose from their ungainly ap- 
pearance, and rarely followed any but 
their own well beaten paths. When 
free from ice, rivers as wide as a mile 
were crossed without hesitation. In 
winter the combined weight of the 
herds often broke the ice, precipitating 
the leaders. Those coming behind 
crowded into the hole, and often the 
whole herd might be seen swimming 
about trying to get out. Thousands of 
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buffalo met death in this way. 

Of these occurrences, Henry, an old 
explorer and trader of the early days, 
wrote in his diary: 

March 28, 1801.—ice on Red River 
breaking up, bearing great number of 
dead buffalo which have been drowned 
while trying to cross. 

April 1.—River clear of ice, but buf- 
falo continue to drift in entire herds. 
They form one continuous line in the 
current day and night. 

April 18.—Drowned buffalo continue 
to drift, and many have lodged on the 
bank. 

May 1.—The stench of the vast 
number of carcasses lying along the 
bank passes imagination. 

Thus for a full month each spring 
the prairie rivers: bore southward their 
cargo of buffalo meat, to be stranded 
eventually on the mudbanks of the 
Mississippi; and it is a fact that is- 
lands exist in the Mississipi to-day 
that were originally built up by the 
carcasses of buffalo. 

Soft, muddy places and _ shallow 
pools were sought by these animals, 
where they rolled and wallowed until 
they had completely covered them- 
selves with mud, which, when baked 
in the sun, formed an effective armor 
against attacks of annoying insects. 

Some time in the late seventies the 
buffalo disappeared. The exact cause 
for the astonishingly rapid decrease 
has never been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. Many have thought that some 
epidemic peculiar to cattle carried 
them off. Others say it was the whole- 
sale destruction of the animals for 
their valuable hides. It is related that 
traders in the south sent men to the 
north to burn the grass so that the 
buffalo would not return northward to 
breed. It is known that as a conse- 
quence of prairie fires, incendiary or 
natural, the buffalo did not again fre- 
quent their old northern- stamping 
grounds after 1879, but roamed the 
prairies of the Yellowstone’ country, 
where they were finally exterminated 
except in widely segregated bands. 

Colonel Herchmer, the ex-commis- 
sioner of the Royal Northwest Mount- 
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ed Police, says he believes the extinc- 
tion of the buffalo in Western Canada 
was the work of the United States 
Government. They, he claims, sent 
out sharpshooters with long Winches- 
ters, and deliberately destroyed the 


. buffalo in order to force the Sioux and. 


kindred warlike tribes of Indians to 
sue for peace and mercy because of 
‘starvation. This, he thinks, was the 
revenge, most deadly in its effect, for 
the Custer massacre and similar out- 
rages by Sitting Bull and his Sioux 
warriors. 

While there were many individual 
or small traders in the foothills of the 
Rockies, the firms of T. C. Power and 
I. G. Baker of Fort Benton, Montana, 
were the most prominent and main- 
tained a steady trade in buffalo hides 
and other furs. They had their own 
hunters, who made tri-weekly raids up- 
on the shaggy bison. But they ob- 
tained most of their hides from the 
Indians, who quickly learned the ad- 
vantages to be derived from exchang- 
ing a buffalo pelt for an ancient mus- 
ket, a gaudy trinket, or a jug of fire- 
water. The price of a hide was any- 
thing from a jug of whisky to six or 
seven dollars in money, depending up- 
on the character of the hide and the 
shrewdness of him who sold. ) 

Lieutenant-Governor Laird in a let- 
ter to the East in 1877, telling of a 
journey to make a treaty with the 
Blackfeet Indians, makes these obser- 
vations: 

“On the third day out we first sight- 
ed buffalo, and every day subsequently 
that we traveled, except the last, we 
saw herds of animals. Most of the 
herds, however, were small, and we re- 
marked with regret that very few 
calves of this season were to be seen. 
We observed portions of many buffalo 
carcasses on our route, from not a 
few of which the peltries had not been 
removed. From this circumstance, as 
well as from the fact that many of 
the skins are made ‘into parchments 
and coverings for lodges, and are used 
for other purposes, I concluded that 
the export of buffalo robes from the 
territories does not indicate even half 
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the number of these valuable slaugh- 
tered annually in our country.” 

In 1870 there were hundreds of 
thousands of buffalo on Western 
ranges. In 1874 the I. G. Baker Com- 
pany shipped from their post at Fort 
Benton, Montana, a total of 250,000 
prime buffalo hides, in order to secure 
which the hunters had slain and left 
to rot or to the wolves, tens of thou- 
sands of young stock and aged bulls. 
White men slaughtered them for sheer 


lust of slaughter. Parties of European - 


hunters used to go out and attack the 
buffalo just to see how many they 
could shoot in a day, leaving their un- 
used carcasses to rot on the plains. 

Then professional buffalo hunters 
began to follow the herds north and 
south, killing unscrupulously through- 
out the season. The buffalo existed in 
such numbers that at first it was 
thought that the supply of buffalo meat 
was inexhaustible. Others have been 
known to kill them by the dozens sim- 
ply to get their tongues for table deli- 
cies. Factories were started for can- 
ning their tongues, and tons of meat 
were allowed to rot out on the prairie. 
Each spring buffalo hunts were organ- 
ized on a gigantic scale, and the work 
of destruction carried out systemati- 
cally. Indeed the buffalo hunting ex- 
peditions were conducted on strict mili- 
tary rules; pickets were posted each 
night, and scouts sent out to watch the 
prairie for the expected herds. 

In the year 1882, two hundred thou- 
sand buffalo were killed; in 1883, forty 
thousand; in 1884, three hundred; and 
in 1885 the record comes to an end 
with the entry that disease and famine 
were running rampant among the prai- 
rie Indians. 

Henry gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of the pounds in which the buffalo 
were corraled and massacred. The 
pounds were made of trees laid one up- 
on another, and interwoven with twigsy 
and in some cases they used stakes 
wattled with branches. Here and there 
they left openings big enough for dogs 
to pass through and feed on the car- 
casses of the bulls. The enclosures 
were commonly from sixty to one hun- 
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dred yards in circumference, with an 
entrance about ten yards wide. Stretch- 
ing away from this entrance and con- 
stantly widening were fascines; after 
some distance they placed these only 
at intervals and finally mere cross 
sticks were placed here and there. In 
the time of Henry’s father, the Indians 
used nothing else than this pound, with 
the spreading entrance, and instead of 
driving the buffalo in as they did later, 
they decoyed them by dressing up men 
in buffalo skins, and so cleverly did 
they imitate buffalo in their makeup 
and motion and the noise they made 
that Henry confesses if he had not 
been in the secret, he, too, would have 
been completely deceived. Later the 
young men of the encampments went 
out long distancs and gradually drove 
the buffalo in. A decoy was _ used 
when the animals were in sight of the 
ranges. 

After the beasts rush into the 
pounds, the Indians keep them in a 
state of terror and mad rushing, by 
waving robes at intervals round the 
pound and from without. 

In Lieutenant Butler’s report to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba in 
the early seventies he writes: 

“The buffalo, the Red Man’s whole 
means of subsistence, is rapidly dis- 
appearing; year by year the prairies, 
which once shook beneath the tread of 
countless herds of bison are becoming 
denuded of animal life, and year by 
year the affliction of starvation comes 
with an ever-increasing intensity upon 
the land.” 

The buffalo meant everything to the 
Indians. He was their house, their 
food, their clothing, their implements 
of war—hide, flesh and bone, he be- 
longed to them. Their horses were 
picketed with buffalo thongs, and buf- 
falo hair halters guided them over the 
prairie; their saddles were of buffalo 
skin pads, while the stirrups were of 
the same material. The Indian used 
his stomach as a cooking utensil. Mak- 
ing a hole in the ground, this organ 
was set in and filled with hot stones. 
No other animal of the plains served 
the Indian so well. He entered so 
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vitally into their daily routine that a 
buffalo dance was devised to perpet- 
uate the chase. In it they imitate the 
sneaking process of stalking game and 
dragging it home. To-day on every 
reserve in the West, buffalo skulls and 
bones adorn the tepees and lodges of 
the Red Men. 

Dr. MacRae, in his History of the 
Province of Alberta, has the following 
interesting paragraph on the value of 
the buffalo to the Indian: 

“Those Indians that dwelt in the 
south and west of Manitoba, and in 
the region between the rapid running 
Saskatchewan and the International 
Boundary of Canada and the United 
States, depended almost entirely upon 
the buffalo for food and raiment and 
all the essentials of life and comfort. 
He hunted the buffalo and his women 
followed in his wake. They stripped 
the monsters of their hides and horns 
and preserved the flesh. The mocca- 
sin, the fine robes, the leggings, were 
made from the tanned skins. From 
these, too, were prepared the tent cov- 
ering, the bridle and the lariat. The 
horns became powder flasks, the sin- 
ews bowstrings, the bones ornaments. 
The flesh was the staple article of diet. 
What was not eaten fresh was dried in 
long strips, or pounded down into pem- 
mican for future use. The cradle of 
the infant was buffalo skin; the 
shrouds of the dead warrior was his 
splendid buffalo robe. From time im- 
memorial these children of the plains 
have lived on the buffalo. To rob him 
of this animal was to deprive him of 
his livelihood. To him the buffalo was 
the staff of life, the very condition of 
his continued existence. 

“When, then, the white man began 
to come in numbers; when the buffalo 
was hunted for his robe; when these 
beasts were slaughted in thousands in 
all parts of the West, the outlook be- 
came serious for the Red Man. Im- 
provident as he was, he did not realize 
the inroads upon his capital, his great- 
est source of well being. He joined 
in the great drives, the terrible slaugh- 
ter, the wholesale destruction. He 
could not believe that there would be 
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any end to the innumerable herds that 
were as numerous as the sands of the 
sea.” 

The buffalo is an animal of rather a 
low order of intelligence, and his dull- 
ness has been one of the prime factors 
in his phenomenally swift extermina- 
tion. Being exceedingly slow to real- 
ize the existence and nature of dan- 
gers which threatened his life, he 
would often quietly stand and _ see 
scores and even hundreds of his fel- 
lows killed with seeming indifference. 

The bison, or anything pertaining to 
them, stands out boldly against the 
most picturesque background that the 
West affords, being associated with the 
Indians, the famous early explorers 
and settlers, and historic spots, with 
such poetic and dramatic scenes as 
may never again be witnessed. The 
buffalo will always be the leading ani- 
mal character in the portraying of the 
early days of this country, and for this 
one thing the remnant of his mighty 
race should be carefully preserved. 
There are still a few wood bison run- 
ning wild in the vicinity of Fort Reso- 
lution in the far north, but the Indians 
of this region are responsible for the 
death of thousands that have never 
been used for food. It is reported by 
travelers in the north that when these 
Indians come across a herd of buffalo 
they try to exterminate them by driv- 
ing the whole herd into a bog and 
killing them at their leisure. When in 
1907 Ernest Seton Thompson and In- 
spector A. M. Jarvis of the Northwest 
Mounted Police, visited the region near 
Fort Smith, they put the blame for 
the extermination of the herds there 
on the Indians. 
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In the United States the buffalo are 
increasing. Professor Hooper, Presi- 
dent of the American Bison Society, at 
a recent meeting of that organization, 
said that renewed interest among the 
people of the United States and Can- 
ada assured the future of the buffalo. 
Census statistics presented showed that 
there were 3,453 buffalo in the United 
States in 1913, an increase of 19 per 
cent over 1912. There were 549 buf- 
falo calves born last year. 

In. Canada, all the buffalo are east 
of the Rockies in the province of Al- 
berta. Most of these are confined in 
the three government parks, Rocky 
Mountain, Buffalo and Elk Island. 
During the year 1913, eight head were 
shipped from Montana by M. Pablo, 
and placed in Buffalo Park. These, 
with the increase of 243 calves born 
in 1913, brings the total for this pre- 
serve up to 1,447. At Banff there are 
31, and at Elk Island 81, making 1,559 
buffalo on the three reservations in 
Alberta. Scattered throughout the Do- 
minion in private and public parks 
there are approximately 40 more, or a 
total for the Dominion of about 1,600 
head. This is a very satisfactory 
showing, considering that less than 
ten years ago there were not 100 buf- 
falo in captivity in the whole of Can- 
ada. 

The government is doing everything 
possible to purchase every available 
animal, and it is expected that this 
year the few remaining of the Pablo 
herd will be rounded up and shipped 
from Montana. Mr. Pablo asked for 
an extension of time that he might be 
able to track the outlaws after a snow- 
fall during the past winter. 
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The Sleeping Maid of Tamalpais 


By J. L. Dibert 


I stand upon the great bay’s shore, 
And o’er the darkening waters gaze 

To where the purple mountain lifts 
Against the evening blaze; 

And pensive fancy lingers with 
The maid through the deepening haze. 


When Drake, whose eyes were eagle-quick 
The galleons of Spain to see, 

Sailed blindly past the Golden Gate, 
South from a friendly lee, 

The Indian maid was sleeping then 
Under the heaven free. 


- Over the wastes the padres toiled, 
And soon there rang upon the air 
The clang of mission bells that called 
The simple tribes to prayer; 
Yet still the Indian maiden slept 
Upon the summit there. 


The rugged Russians from the north 
Came down to hunt on sea and bay 
And from their skin baidarkas slew 

The silly seals at play; 
And still the maid on Tamalpais 
Lay sleeping night and day. 


A worker found some yellow grains; 
There rose the cry of streams of gold, 

And from the nations of the earth 
Thronged lusty youth and bold; 

But always the maiden on the mount 
Was sleeping as of old. 


The argonauts remained to build 
A newer empire in the West; 
And smoke of cities told the tale 

Of provident unrest; 
Yet ever the maiden sleeping lay 
Upon the skyey crest. 


The red blaze fades, the night drops down; 
I turn for home, yet often glance 

Backward to where the black mount looms 
Against the starred expanse— 

To where the Indian maiden lies 
Couched in eternal trance. 


A Great University---The Exposition 


By Herman Whitaker 


Author of “The Planter,” “The Settler,” “ Cross-Trails,” Etc. 


OME CROWD!” exclaimed a 
S voice at my elbow. It was. 

Once, at a labor meeting in Tra- 

falgar Square, London, I saw a 
small boy swept off his father’s shoul- 
der and go rolling like a tumble-weed 
in a wind for a hundred yards across 
the packed heads before he fell 
through. Also, in 1910, I had watched 
from the balcony of the National Pal- 
ace in Mexico City, the rurales of 
President Diaz savagely flailing with 
carbine butts the crowd that choked 
the Zocolo in a vain effort to open a 
passage for the procession of the 
“Centennario.” Yet both of these 


notable crowds could have been lost 
in the vast assemblage that packed the 
Avenue of Palms in front of the Tower 


of Jewels on opening day. For five 
hours the batteries of turnstiles had 
clicked with the persistence of tele- 
graph keys in a busy railroad office, 
registering the broad streams _ that 
poured through a dozen gates till the 
count passed the quarter-million mark. 
All that time certain of the early birds 
had waited for the electric spark 
which, sped by President Wilson’s fin- 
ger, should throw wide the doors of 
the Exposition; and when it came— 
as though sucked in by a powerful cur- 
rent, the massed humanity flowed into 
the palaces through a hundred en- 
trances; in a few minutes flooded the 
forty-seven miles of aisles throughout 
their length. 

Within the palaces 


some eighty 
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thousand exhibits were all ready for 
inspection. For such a mass, all se- 
lected products of the last ten years, 
all interesting, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to pick and choose. Eventually, 
from one pen or another, each will re- 
ceive its just due. For my part, I 
shall merely follow the crowd and try 
to make an imperfect record of its 
preferences. Down the great central 
aisle of Machinery Hall, through 
groves of engines, boilers, turbines, 
tractions, well borers and rock crush- 
ing plants, past a tin can factory in 
full blast—which had its admirers— 
and a great Hoe press that was turning 
out a colored Sunday “supplement” at 
one hundred thousand to the hour, the 
main stream made for Uncle Sam’s 
Army and Navy exhibit. 

Covering a wide range of activities 
and functions from the Coast Light 
Service, the Inland Alaskan patrols, 
this exhibit is of almost universal in- 
terest. In the section devoted to the 
former, one stares at certain huge ver- 
milion mushrooms for some time be- 
fore recognizing them for the appar- 
ently small red buoys that mark our 


coasts and harbors. Whistling and 
light buoys that are made to emit hoots 
or flashes by wave action, are domin- 
ated and thrown into the shade by the 
giant “Nun” buoys which, however, 
have nothing beyond their size to 
recommend them. Near them stands 
a complex apparatus which regulates a 
fog signal’s brazen bellow so that a 
fog-bound mariner can judge his posi- 
tion by timing the intervals. But the 
gem of the exhibit is a huge reflector 
lantern. Though it is twelve feet high 
and six in diameter, its polished glass 
and. crystal lifts it into the realm of 
jewels. One might fancy it as being 
worn on her bosom by a Brobidnagian 
giantess of Gulliver’s Travels. And 
there are other lanterns—some_ cun- 
ning contrivances for isolated stations 
that light themselves at night, go out 
by day, and keep it up for months 
without any care. Add to these cer- 
tain models of famous lighthouses, and 
large framed photos which explain 
every detail of the service, and it will 
be seen how easily one may compre- 
hend the tender care Uncle Sam evi- 
dences for his coastwise mariners. 
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Palace of Horticulture 


In these war times the army exhib- 
its naturally command a great deal of 
attention. The rail alongside the 
loading machines which turn out 24,- 
000 complete cartridges in eight hours, 
is always crowded. In a rack, close 
by, sections of shells are shown, cut 
down the center so that the contents 
are exposed to view—the timing ma- 
chinery which explodes the bursting 
charge and drives out the close packed 
shrapnel in a hail of death. In size, 
the shells range from three inch for 
quick-firing garrison artillery to the 
sixteen inch that go with the big guns 
we are mounting at Panama. Set up 
on end, the latter stand five feet high, 
are big around as a wash tub, weigh 
a quarter of a fon, and require 665 
pounds of powder for this discharge. 
They are the “Big Berthas” of the 
Germans, and after seeing them, one 
is in a position to understand both the 
surprise of the French that such enor- 
mous guns could be used in land war, 
and also the tragedy of the Belgian 
forts. A six-inch armor plate which 
has been shot through and through 
at trial target practice helps in the 


understanding of the latter. Around 
the holes where the shot pierced the 
plate, the metal is warped, twisted and 
burned till it looks like half-melted 
ore. 

Even more interesting is the glass _ 
tank where a model war vessel floats 
in the midst of a nest of mines. With 
their corrugated iron bodies, bristle of 
contacts, long snake tails reaching 
down to the anchor, and certain inden- 
tations painted red that simulate big 
eyes, they look like some queer forms 
of sea life, new order of devil fish, or 
giant crustacea. Their first cousin, 
the Whitehead torpedo, on an adjoin- 
ing rack, might pass, in turn, for an 
armored porpoise. The sailor who ex- 
plains its deadly functions also shows 
how it is discharged from a model 
‘submarine, and dispenses general in- 
formation concerning fifty and odd 
other models that cover every type of 
vessel in the American navy. Then, 
in a gigantic cyclorama, you may 
watch the gradual development of the 
navy from the “Bon Homme Richard” 
of Paul Jones to the latest dread- 
naught. In stately procession a cen- 
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tury of ships passes before the eye, 
and further information may be gained 
in a free moving picture theatre, one 
of seventy on the grounds, wherein 
drills of all arms and naval evolutions 
thrown upon the screen. There 
are other things, of course, hundreds 
of them, all equally interesting. In- 
deed, one might spend a whole day 
with this particular exhibit without 
beginning to exhaust its possibilities. 
Here I can touch only a few high 
spots. 

The excellence which characterizes 
this exhibit is also maintained in all 
of the government displays in other 
buildings. It may be stated as a fact 
that in all of the eighty thousand ex- 
hibits few surpass in volume and none 
in general interest those of Uncle Sam. 
In the mining building all roads lead 
to the mint, where Exposition souvenir 
medals are put through all the pro- 
cesses of regular coinage, from the 
rolling of the hot metal into ingots, to 
the final weighing and counting by 
delicate machines. 

In the governmental forestry ex- 
hibit a large model shows how the for- 


ests are utilized for the best advan- 
tage of the people at large. Looking 
down upon it, as though from a cap- 
tive balloon, you see the trails, roads, 
meadows and pleasure parks, fish 
farms in the exact proportions that 
exist in the national reserves, the num- 
ber of people who live in them, cattle 
and sheep, 19,000,000 of them in the 
pastures, the paper and lumber in- 
dustries carried on therein—all set 
down on an accompanying chart to be 
taken in at a glance. A second model 
shows three aspects of the same piece 
of forest. In the center is virgin for- 
est; on one side the same tract im- 
properly logged; trees cut high above 
the ground wasting the stump, slivered 
stumps that ruined twenty feet of the 
butt log, young trees all smashed or 
broken completely down by careless 
felling, brush left scattered ‘ around, 
inviting fire, and all the other abuses 
of commercial lumbering. On the op- 
posite side, the third section displays 
the same tract properly logged: trees 
cut off level with the ground, logs 
neatly piled on skidways, brush 
heaped up ready for burning with the 
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first rains, no smashed trees; a fruit- 
ful object lesson that will have its re- 
sults in a more intelligent ballot when 
forest legislation is again in question. 

Of equal interest is the display of 
the Public Health Service, with its 
realistic models that show you and I 
and neighbor Jones in our fields or 
houses, the manner in which we give 
and take diseases to and from each 
other. The typhoid “carrier” is shown 
at his deadly work; likewise the care- 
less housewife who waited upon her 
typhoid husband, and cooked, between 
times, for a dozen boarders. Needless 
to state the results. Models of sani- 
tary and insanitary schools teach their 
own particular lesson; and charts show 
how the seepage from a sewer slid 
down a slanting strata of water bearing 
gravel and gave typhoid to a whole 
community that used water from a 
cased well nearly a quarter of a mile 
away. Then there are the stuffed rats 
which carry the fleas which carry the 
germs that give you the bubonic pla- 
gue and Asiatic cholera; and while you 
observe them with horror, your glance 
travels on to models of: rat-proof 
houses, docks, ships, mills. You won't 
get the plague if Uncle Sam can help 
it, and forever after you will help him 
by casting your vote against the rat. 
The mosquito must not be forgotten. 
There are two of them, large as hens, 
the malarial and yellow fever mos- 
quito, equally repulsive. one 
blames Colonel Gorgas for extermi- 
nating them upon the Isthmus. 

Close kin to this exhibit is the dis- 
play of the American Red Cross 
Society. Here again the model is used 
to convey facts and figures and drive 
in needed lessons with a force beyond 
that of printed words. A dozen models 
show the wrack and ruin of famous 
floods and famines in all parts of the 
world, India, China, Europe, Africa, 
where the Red Cross has extended as- 
sistance. The model of a relief camp 
in Golden Gate Park aroused teem- 
ing recollections of the earthquake and 
fire. But what a wonderful sequel! 
Within four years from the time it was 
swept off from the face of the earth, 


San Francisco had made her bold bid 
for the Exposition on the floor of Con- 
gress, and now, five years later, it 
houses this with eighty thousand other 
exhibits in buildings that excel in 
beauty and grandeur all that have gone 
before. 

Next to the relief camp stands a 
model of the Cherry mine, showing all 
the shafts and levels in which two 
hundred and fifty men were burned to 
death by explosive fires. It is a grisly 
thing to contemplate. So, for the mat- 
ter of that, are the famine camps of 
China. But they teach a needed les- 
son, and, while teaching it, establish a 
wonderful record for the Red Cross 
organization, and illustrate the advance 
of the world at large in human feeling. 

Second only in variety and extent 
to the U. S. Government displays are 
the exhibits of Japan. In each of the 
main palaces they cover from two to 
three acres, with tasteful booths in 
which characteristic goods of the Ori- 
ent,—bronzes, inlays, lacquer and 
china ware, carved chests and ivory, 
silks and satins, are varied by the cot- 
ton, woolen and metal products of the 
Occident. A glance at the wide range 
and quality of the latter proves how 
real is the invasion of the Orient upon 
the world’s markets. From the Phil- 
ippines display one selects at once the 
beautiful hardwoods whose uses are 
illustrated by a pair of tables, each 12 
feet in diameter, made of a_ single 
piece and polished to a lustrous satin 
finish. In the Philippine building, 
which is finished inside with polished 
columns of the palmo bravo and woven 
matting of the islands, is housed a rare 
collection of orchids. A second col- 
lection now in full flower is to be 
found in the Horticultural Building, 
where, also, a group of “Royal Palms,” 
imported from Cuba at an expense of 
twenty thousand dollars each, raise 
their graceful feather fronds high up 
under the great glass dome. Crouched 
at their feet one sees a distant rela- 
tive, a dwarf palm, also from Cuba, 
that grows only the thickness of a leaf 
in a year, and which had passed its 
green youth in the days that Christ 
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Figure of the Star; over one hundred 
decorate the skyline, Court of the 
Universe. 


was walking the streets of Jerusalem. 

If you would have more of the trop- 
ics, go study the rainbow fishes of Ha- 
wali, for words may not describe them. 
One can only say that they stole their 
colors from the sunset. Through the 
warm waters of their lagoon they steal 
like a rosy dawn. 

Or if you prefer industrial processes 
follow the distant thunder of machin- 
ery into the Palace of Manufactures, 
where you may watch any one of a 
hundred industries running just as they 
do in the home shops. Here a circu- 


lar loom is turning out fire hose com- 
plete, ready to be screwed on to the 
hydrant. You may watch the highest 
grade of stationery in the course of 
manufacture, from the mixing of the 
pulp to the stamping of the finished 
product with a golden monogram, and 
carry away a sample package made 
under your own eyes. Or you can ob- 
serve the birth of a Waltham watch, 
and trace its growth from machine to 
machine that appear to be possessed 
of human intelligence. If you believe 
one of the operators, they are super- 
human. “Never stay out late at night 
and impair their efficiency,” he put it. 
“Always on the job. Never miss a 
trick. Absolutely moral, to be de- 
pended upon.” And if they do, in the 
end, wear out, so does the operator. 
Together they go to the scrap heap 
that lies ever in wait for both men and 
machines. 


Thundering machinery rules also in 
the Palace of Transportation, where an 
enormous locomotive clanks and rat- 
tles its half hundred wheels and snorts. 
its contempt of an old-fashioned, lea- 
ther springed Wells-Fargo mailcoach 
on a stand near by. Inside, luxurious 
coaches, different railroads operate 
free moving pictures that depict the 
beauty spots and advantages of travel 
upon their respective lines. But per- 
haps the automobile section is even 
more interesting. There is nothing 
more democratic than the automobile 
these days. The “jitney "bus” is a 
great leveler. So always a_ large 
crowd is to be seen studying the won-. 
derful colored relief maps of the sys- 
tem of State highways that will soon 
furnish a fine surfaced road from the 
Gulf of California to Puget Sound. 
Another fine map displays a second 
great national highway from _ the 
Canada line in North Dakota to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The mountains, 
oceans, forests and canyons, are 
moulded on these wonderful maps 
with a realism that—I had almost said’ 
stirs the gasoline in one’s tanks—stirs 
in one an intense desire to escape to 
the mountains where there are no 
speed limits. But the sight of a crowd 
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at the far end of the section draws one 
away to witness the assembling of an 
automobile by half a dozen gangs, 
each working on a single operation and 
passing on their product, the whole 
turning out a finished machine down to 
the honk every ten minutes. 

The crowd that watches the opera- 
tion is principally masculine. Indeed, 
a stroll through any of the palaces 
brings at once into view the way in 
which a diversity of interest causes a 
segregation of the sexes. Follow a 
man and you will bring up at a ma- 
chine. But you are attached for the 
day to a wife or sweetheart, then you 
are certain to be finally engulfed by 
the feminine stream that flows steadily 


toward the “Food Products.” There 
a husband, father or lover may occupy 
himself in studying the big flour mill 
that turns out its hundreds barrels a 
day. But his womankind will be found 
packing the long counters where Mr. 
Ram. N. Puri bakes and hands out the 
little sweet Hindu cakes of Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling’s Indian bazaars. In the 
next stall Miss Tsuruyo Tokunagai, 
looking very sweet and pretty in her 
national Japanese costume, dispenses 
delicate rice cakes all hot from the 
furnace. If you prefer them, Mr. Sam 
Wing Hop supplies Chinese dainties 
guaranteed not to be preserved mice or 
unborn birdlings. Russia, Mexico, 
Sweden, Germany, every nation, has 
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a pretty representative to supply its 
choicest sweetmeats to eager patrons. 
Then there are pickle samples, teas, 
coffees, jams, jellies, sauces, condi- 
ments. After observing the progress 
of one lady from booth to booth, I am 
compelled to differ from the verdict 
delivered by a grouchy Scotchman: 
“Heck, mon, but it takes a lang hour 
to mak’ a meal i’ the Food Products, 
what o’ the sma’ mouthfuls they hand 
ye.” 
I am sure that the woman I ob- 
served would not care to eat again for 
a week. Perhaps she was a Belgian 
refugee. Not that the food  consti- 
tutes the feminine attraction. Food is 
a woman’s business, and your modern 
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woman is always ready to learn. r 
the same reason they haunt the sewing 
machine displays, or watch with ab- 
sorbing interest the manufacture of 
Swiss embroidery, laces, stockings. 
These things all come in the day’s 
work. 

Though the proportion of male ob- 
servers is here larger, it is natural that 
a woman’s natural mother instinct 
should cause her to take a livelier in- 
terest in the educational exhibits. The 
playgrounds in operation on the 
Madam Montesorri plan; classes for 
defectives; manual and _ training 
schools; all of the wonderful educa- 
tional developments of later days, are 
enthusiastically studied and admired. 
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A crowd of them are always to be 
seen around the great relief map of 
New York State, upon which flash- 
lights of different colors show the lo- 
cation of educational establishments of 
all orders, training schools, medical 
colleges, commercial schools, the little 
red school houses and their big broth- 
ers of the cities, twenty different colors 
flashing alternately and ending in a 
combined blaze that must lift the last 
shadow of ignorance from the State. 

The modern kitchen, with its scien- 
tific management, also the model 
dairy, are again popular with women, 
just as the model farm is with the men. 
A cannery in full blast attracts both 
sexes, though for different reasons: 
the women being interested in the 
fruits and vegetables that are being 
put up, the men in the actual mechani- 
cal processes. And there are many 
sights they share in common. 

The Burbank display of curious 
flowers, plants and the methods oy 
which the “Wizard” produces tnem, for 
instance, and the fine county displays 
in the California Building. They 
troop together through the beautiful 
gardens and courts; are to be seen in 
equal numbers in the Palace of Fine 
Arts. 

For sheer beauty, this building 
ranks above all the others. If there is 
one thing in this world I have never 
wished to be, it is an emperor. If 
given my choice, I would almost pre- 
fer the rags of Lazarus to the imperial 
purple. But since I have learned that 
this lovely building, with its colon- 
nades, massive grouped pillars, flower- 
ing bastions, airy dome and bordering 
lake was modeled after the Roman 
Emperor Hadrian’s country villa, I 
have registered one exception. One 
might put up with being an emperor 


to live in so beautiful a home. 

And its contents are worthy of their 
shrine. The Chinese and Japanese art 
exhibits alone are worth a trip across 
the continent. But in addition in- 
numerable paintings, great works of 
art representing every age and school, 
fill half a hundred rooms. The Pre- 
Raphaelites, Renaissance, Impression- 
ists, Cubists, all are here. Loan col- 
lections of famous old masters offer 
the art student exceptional advantages 
for comparison and study. Whistler, 
Sargent, Chase, Tarbell, the best of 
the modern Americans are showing in 
rooms of their own. Through every 
variety of theme, treatment and motif, 
the paintings make an appeal wide as 
life itself. Nor are the correlative arts 
neglected. The best in _ sculpture, 
bronzes, woven tapestries, are also to 
be seen. Summed, the galleries pro- 
vide a liberal education in the fine 
arts. 

And here is struck the key note of 
the entire exposition. It serves trade 
and commerce, it is true, serves them 
as they have never been served before. 
It will help our domestic trade, and 
draw that of the world at large into 
closer relation. And it cannot but 
promote good feeling among the na- 
tions. But this granted, the fact re- 
mains that its greatest effect will be 
educational. For the hundreds of con- 
gresses and conventions which will 
meet in San Francisco during the ex- 
position year, it furnishes a huge work- 
ing laboratory for the illustration and 
subjects and ideas; and no man may 
walk through its palaces without 
gathering knowledge on a hundred 
subjects hitherto strange. Summed in 
all of its capacities, the Exposition is 


‘a great university in which the most 


vital things may be seen and learned. 


~The Veterans Home of California 


By Fred A. Hunt 


of the curiosity that people evince 

for the ascertainment of the doings 

of their neighbors—that large do- 
mestic and State enterprises can exist 
and be almost entirely unknown to the 
people residing within radii of a very 
few miles from _ such institutions. 
“Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis (per- 
haps) folly to be wise,” but ignorance 
certainly cannot be said to be either 
fortuitous or replete with sagacity in 
the case of The Veterans’ Home of 
California. 

The more particularly is this true 
because the road to the Home is one 
redolent with ozone, charming in all 
its aspects, and the. traveling thereto 
is by rapid and comfortable modes. If 
one is the possessor of an automobile, 
he can reach Vallejo by either the 
Southern Pacific or by the Monticello 
Steamships from the wharf at the 
north end of the Ferry Building; thence 
up the beautiful and luxuriant Napa 
Valley is a most delightful ride, 
through the many ranches, vineyards 
and rural homes that lie along the 
route. Napa County justly boasts of 
the smoothness and adaptability of the 
roads for motoring, and the stone 
bridges that span the gullies or water- 
courses are a just means of braggado- 
cio of the Napanese. 

If the desirous visitor goes afoot, 
he can leave the Monticello depot and 
go to Vallejo, passing on the bay such 
places of interest as Yerba Buena 
Training School, Alcatraz Island, An- 
gel Island, Point Richmond, the vicin- 
ity of San Quentin and the Mare Island 
channel. The passenger can well af- 
ford to stay over at Vallejo and visit 

the Mare Island Navy Yard, and real- 
ize how some of our mighty battleships 


| IS AN astonishing fact—in view 


are built, and also see some very inter- 
esting relics and mementoes of past 
wars. A ferry boat plies between 
Mare Island and Vallejo at specified 
schedule time. 

At Vallejo, the San Francisco, Napa 
and Calistoga Railway can be taken, 
which passes through the fertile Napa 
Valley and to as far as Calistoga, re- 
nowned for the variety of its mineral 
baths and its proximity to the Gey- 
sers. En route to the Veterans’ Home, 
a number of small settlements are 
passed, until Napa City is attained, 
where a most flourishing city is 
reached, having four banks and all the 
adjuncts of comfortable and cultured 
civilization. Thence also can stages 
be taken for Napa Soda Springs, 
which popular resort lies in the foot- 
hills southeast of the Home. The 
Napa Valley is still traversed, embow- 
ered in orchards, farms, ranches and 
in a profusion of handsome trees; the 
State Asylum for the Insane being a 
short distance south of Napa City. 

The Veterans’ Home has an electric 
station of its own; the Southern Pa- 
cific station (Yountville) being half a 
mile north of the Home. The first ob- 
ject of interest to be viewed when the 
station is reached is the Arch that 
stands at the entrance to the main 
driveway, on either side of which 
driveway is an avenue of trees leading 
to the Administration Building, where 
Brigadier-General Wm. H. C. Bowen, 
the commandant, has his headquar- 
ters, and where several other minor of- 
fices are located. At these headquar- 
ters the visitor is welcomed and every 
facility afforded him, or her, to inspect 
the Home, its manifold localities of 
interest, and the eleven to twelve hun- 
dred Veterans resident there. Con- 
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Brigadier-General Wm. H. C. Bowen, Commandant of Veterans Home of 
California. 


tiguous to the Administration Building 
is the Social and Amusement Hall 
Building; therein are the Social Hall, 
where the Veterans play (some play 
at) billiards, cards, chess, -etc., and 
the Amusement Hall, where several 
“movies” are displayed a week, and 
where semi-occasional dramatic enter- 


tainments are given; some most ex- 
cellent (notably those presented by 
the Twelfth Night Club of San Fran- 
cisco) and some that send an odor of 
barn-storming to high Heaven. But 
that variety which is the spice of life 
precludes any very hostile criticism on 
the part of the Veterans, for is not 
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even a rank performance a variation 
to the monotony of waiting until the 
Angel of Death shall summon him to 
the cemetery that lies on the side-hill 
to the northwest of the Amusement 
Hall, and just south of which the cor- 
tege wends its way with the dead sol- 
dier to the cemetery. 

In the Administration Building is 
also located a well selected library 
and a commodious reading room, 
which, however, is not nearly large 
enough for the designated purposes. 
Application has been made Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie (in the furtherance of 


his reiterated desire to leave no money 
behind him, but to erect libraries in 
such places as they would be of the 
most benefit) to have a new library 
building erected here; certainly there 
could be no place where it would be 
in more constant use or of greater 
value to the residents. Up to going 
to press Mr. Carnegie had not been 
heard from. Another admirable sug- 
gestion was made at the same time, 
and that was that a large Amusement 
Hall should be built as an addition 
to the library, the present Amusement 
Hall being entirely inadequate and 
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Social and Amusement Halls Building 


not being annoyed with too modern 
means of ventilation. To a man en- 
sconced in the foliage of an arboreal 
growth, it would seem as if a person 
with dead oodles of simoleons would 
jump at the opportunity of alleviating 
the few remaining years of the men 
who recked not of life when the coun- 
try needed their services (the average 
age of the Veterans here is 68 years.) 
But there is never so effectual a blin- 
der as a large quantity of money, and 
the possessor gets an opaque screen 
before his eyes that makes him myo- 
pic to anything but self-interest or 
gratification of personal vain-glory. 
Contrarities establishing a rule, that 
may be why magazine and newspaper 
writers are generous. 

Northward to the main dining room 
where some eight hundred men are 
fed, and well fed, daily—three mas- 
tications per diem. The meals are not 
only substantial and well cooked, but 
well served by the corps of feminine 
waiters. It is inutile to give.a menu, 
for things may look excellent on paper 
and have an antithesis in comestibil- 
ity. The appearance of the aged Vet- 
erans speaks more eloquently than 


could reams of eulogium. 

To the west of the main dining 
hall are the Quartermaster’s and Com- 
missary’s offices and warehouses, the 
bath-house, and in the rear the Main 
Telephone Exchange. Again north- 
ward of these are several smaller 
buildings, such as the ice house, store 
house, etc.; between these and the 
large warehouses is the power house, 
with its battery of boilers, and the 
electric apparatus for transforming the 
electric current and the steam-heating 
plant. 

More directly to the north is situated 
the Directors’ Cottage (which is not 
a cottage at all, but a fine residential 
house), and to the north thereof is the 
Nurses’ residence, colloquially termed 
the Birdcage. Northward again, and 
the Annex is perceived. There are 
the very unfortunate, the demented 
and the feeble minded, watched con- 
stantly, and with the verandas of the 
place strongly wired. Contiguous to 
that is the hospital dining room and 
the tuberculosis ward, much too small 
for the patients needing special treat- 
ment, one-fourth of the patients re- 
quiring hospital treatment (25 per cent 
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Exterior of main dining hall. 


of the residents) being afflicted with 
that dire disease in a greater or lesser 
virulent form. 

Northwest of Hospital Building is 
the Baseball Park, where nearly every 
Sunday the national pastime is ex- 
hibited, the home team being way 
ahead of the varied visiting teams, 
much to the gratification (and occa- 
sionally to the personal emolument) 
of the Veteran fans. 

The barracks of the Veterans are 
designated by the Company letters, A, 
B, C, D, E, F, G and Q, the latter be- 
ing the seclusion for the rebellious or 
recalcitrant. Southeast of the hospi- 
tal is the building where Unity Post, 
G. A. R., and McCalla Camp, Spanish 
War Veterans, meet, as do also a so- 
ciety of the Women’s Relief Corps 
and the quarters of the waitresses. 
Therein are also located quarters for 
special duty men and a small section 
of barracks. 

There is also a restaurant on the 
grounds, where meals are served three 
times a day and of fairly good qual- 
ity; necessarily such meals are paid 
for by the gourmands, and the prices 
are reasonble; an adjunct of the res- 


taurant is a small baby-wagon, which 
appears at the entrance or the main 
dining room at breakfast time, and 
therefrom eggs (hard, medium and 
soft-boiled) are vended for the ovum- 
cular taste of the Veterans; at dinner 
time a covered wagonette is trundled 
to the same location, and bottled milk, 
chunks of pie, etc., are sold. Some as- 
tonishment might be felt by strangers 
to see the grizzled Veterans anticipat- 
ing the opening of the entrances to the 
dining room, and with pieces of pie 
carefully reposing in their tenuated 
hands as to whether some special diet 
were not distributed before the tables 
were attained. But it is only an indi- 
vidual expenditure of the nickel cur- 
rency and a specious reminiscence of 
the “pie that mother used to make.” 
At supper-time a resumption occurs of 
extraneous dainties displayed in the 
vehicle, whereby little dainties may 
find the “seclusion that the (epigas- 
tric) cabin grants,” to the comfort of 
the aged. Veterans’ dietetics. Very 
sweet teeth have the Veterans, and the 
amount of candy that is sold them at 
the Post Store is somewhat astonish- 
ing. The Post Store is thus a benefit 
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Veterans’ Home Post Office, one 7, one of ae | the most popular locations in camp 


around Pension Day. 


in the furnishing of the candy, tobacco 
and many other things outside of the 
regular supply contributed by the 
State (tobacco is given the non-pen- 
sioners at regular intervals), because 
the profits arising from the sale of the 
various articles is devoted to expen- 
ditures in sundry amusements for the 
“Old Boys.” 

Contiguous to the Post Store Build- 
ing is what is commonly termed the 
Stone House; but is officially known 
as the Guard House. Therein are lo- 
cated men that have attacked “jackass 
brandy” with undiscriminating ardor, 
and have arrived on the Reservation 
“with three sheets in the wind and one 
flying,” or where men are confined for 
violating some of the simple rules 
regulating the camp. 

Relative to the predilection of a few 
of the Veterans for extreme indul- 
gence in intoxicants, there is always 
available a pass to leave the confines 
of the Reservation, and then the libidi- 


nous and bibulous individual can do 
as he pleases, unless he happens to 
land in the capacious maw of the civil 
authorities. Should such be his ad- 
verse fate, he is not allowed to go on 
pass clad in the uniform of the Home, 
but he is compelled to wear citizen’s 
clothing, a regulative measure that 
precludes the identification of the 
offender with the Home; the man 
may disgrace himself, but it is desir- 
able that he do not disgrace the uni- 
form. 

With the large quantity of Veterans, 
civilian employees and adherents, it 
can readily be perceived that the Vet- 
erans’ Home is, in truth, a city in the 
country, with all the advantages and 


necessities of a city of the premier 


class, such as septic tanks, advanta- 
geous pipe line, orchard and farm, 
comprehensive stables, cow barn, fire 
department, large chicken and hog 
ranch, etc. The chicken ranch houses 
some 7,000 chickens, and there are in- 
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cubators, brooders and all needful ap- 
pliances. The hog ranch has _ two 
Tarnworth boars that are about the 


size of steers and the practical edi- 


fices for the raising of the shoats and 
the pigs “of larger growth.” 

Scattered about the grounds (com- 
prising 910 acres of land) are several 
isolated cottages and shacks that have 
been erected by individual Veterans, 
with more or less architectural taste 
and contractural judgment. 

Several times the question has been 
discussed as to the expediency of hav- 
ing other cottages, where the wives 
and widows of deserving Veterans may 
also find hospice. The separation of 
husband and wife, after many years 
of marital association, seems ruthless 
and needless, and very many States, 
in recognition of this hardship, have 
admitted women to their Homes, and 
have also provided for their mainte- 
nance. 

As stated in a report published sub- 
sequent to a personal investigation of 
the various Homes where women are 
admitted by a member of the Board of 
Directors: ““Whatever additional ex- 
pense the State may incur in provid- 
ing buildings for soldiers’ wives and 
widows is offset in a measure by the 
diminished outlay in counties for the 
support of the indigent. Apart from 
any- question of expense, the problem 
is presented, is it right?” There is 
but one judicious method of judging 
any personal problem, and that is “to 
put yourself in the other fellow’s 
place.” Consider whether after a life- 
time of association, whether you would 
like, under the pressure of stern ne- 
cessity, to be severed from the help- 
meet who, in the heyday of her love 
and pride in you, relinquished you 
from her love, heart and home that 
you might battle for the country; is it 
a just recompense to her that, in the 
time when her husband needs her min- 
istrations so sorely, he should be se- 
questered from her and be bereft of 
the consolation and comfort that she 
alone can bestow? In lieu of a re- 
ward for her and his self-denial for 
the country’s sake, does it not seem 
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like a virulent punishment? It is an 
old, old Commandment: “Those whom 
God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” Common humanity, 
proper recompense for exalted patriot- 
ism, and the fact that so few years 
remain to the Civil War Veteran as- 
suredly insistently demand that those 
few years should be attended by all 
the thoughtful consideration and kind- 
ly care that a grateful people can be- 
stow; to ignore such claim is to let it 
be inferred that the sacrifice involved 
in battling for the Union was an ef- 
fort and achievement unworthy the 
displayed gratitude of those that now 
luxuriate in a united country and the 
homogeniety that results therefrom. 
It might not be an unworthy mental 
exercise for our people to think whe- 
ther there is any reasonable recom- 
pense too great to render to those war- 
worn, defaced and disease battered 
Veterans, for the valiant service they 
rendered in the hours of our country’s 
tremulous contiguity to the verge of 
disruption; if there is not, render unto 
the modern Caesars the things that are 
Caesar’s. 

In the Home itself such beneficence 
is manifested to the Veterans that are 
not detinitely qualified for immediate 
admission to the Home; they are ad- 
mitted T. A. P. (temporarily at Post) 
and given ordinary fatigue to compen- 
sate the State for their keeping. 

As to the Home itself, that was the 
outgrowth of a spirit of fraternity, 
charity and loyalty evinced by the 
Grand Army of the Republic and the 


-Mexican War Veterans who, on Octo- 


ber 25, 1882, became incorporated un- 
der the title of “The Veterans’ Home 
Association.” Subscriptions were 
taken up to the amount of $60,000, 
and on April 1, 1884, the Home was 
opened with 42 entrants, and Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel E. P. Wood, 17th Illinois 
Infantry, a practicing physician at St. 
Helena, as Commandant and Medical 
Director. At that time but few build- 
ings were extant, as needs developed 
more were added; necessarily time has 
worked havoc with such edifices, and 
necessity demands the replacement of 
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these old worn out constructions by 
erecting newer and more applicable 
buildings. 

As the years passed wid the Vet- 
erans became aged and debilitated, the 
residents at the Home most materially 
increased, and the monetary burden 
became too onerous for the founders 
to carry. Consequently, in 1899, the 
Home was ceded to the State of Cali- 
fornia, with all the land, buildings and 
improvements (valued at $321,149), 
conditioned on the support by the State 
of the Home thereafter. Of the cost 
of the Home, but $60,000 came from 
the State. 

From the initial 42 residents at the 
Home the number has grown, year by 
year, until at the present time there 
are between 1,100 and 1,200 men who 
avail themselves of the Sheltering 
Arms extended by the State. As a 
general prospect, the Veterans are not 
exactly qualified as exhibits at a com- 
petitive beauty show, neither are 
chevaux-de-frise nor breastworks sim- 
ilitudes of the Acropolis at Athens or 
the Capitol at Washington; but the 
defenses alluded to are most effective 
in the prevention of armed aggression, 
and that is where the Veterans have a 
beauty that no mere physical contour 
can equal. No one can do more than 
“give up his life for his friend,” and 
that is what the Veterans risked, 
cheerfully, when such sacrifice was the 
clamor of the country. 
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At retreat each evening, and when 
the flag is lowered by a veteran of 83 
years of age, the band plays the Star 
Spangled Banner, and every Veteran 
in the vicinity stands up (no matter 
how debilitated he may be) and doffs 
his hat to the beloved flag; shall we 
do less to its preservers? As queried 
in a report of January 1, 1887: “They 
(the Veterans) were not always old 
and weak. They were once young and 
gallant soldiers, full of enthusiasm for 
their country and its _ institutions. 
They followed the Old Flag with 
honor in a successful war against a 
foreign foe, and maintained its glory 
untarnished upon many hard-fought 
battlefields at home. They were ready 
to make any sacrifice for the good of 
their country. They risked life, and 
many of them shed their blood in its 
service. Shall they want for food in 
their old age?” 

The Veterans at the Home come 
from all States in the Union, and no 
discrimination is made as to whence 
they came; the sole condition prece- 
dent to their entry is that they have 
battled for the Union. In the vicinity 
of Memorial Cottage stands a large 
tree, around which clings a luxuriant 
growth of ivy, the initial portion 
whereof was taken from the battlefield 
of Gettysburg. The Veterans cling to 
the stalwart people of California for 
— support. Shall they cling in 
vain 
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Reminiscences of 


Early Virginia City 


By a Californian 


lasting and alluring interest. 


The following chapter from the life of George Thomas Marye, an early 
California pioneer who was a resident of Virginia City during the years 
from 1869 to ’81, gives a fuller account perhaps of the town at that time, and 
of some of its people than has yet been published. Virginia City cut such 
a brilliant figure during the years of its fleeting prosperity and played such 
an important part in the life of the nation that its story must always have a 


Nev., lying on the famous Com- 

stock Lode, has never been ade- 

quately told, and perhaps it 
will never be, but certain it is, there 
never was a place more worthy of an 
eloquent pen. Of all the wonderful 
places in the wonderful development 
of the mining industry of California 
and of the Pacific Coast, there was 
none comparable with Virginia City, 
which was as much more interesting 
than all other mining localities as were 
the mines of Washoe superior in rich- 
ness and magnitude to those of any 
other mining district. The town stood 
in a class by itself; there was no 
other town like it. Of the appearance, 
though beyond the dimensions of a 
village, it was a city, a cosmopolitan 
city, with the diversified interests and 
varied social features of a large and 
important center. Its rise was as rapid 
as the swing of the sun above the hori- 
zon at the equator, and in a few years 
its fame was spread throughout the 
world, and its influence had made it- 
self felt on the monetary system of 
every civilized nation. Its lawyers, its 
doctors, its clergymen, its miners, its 
business men, were in many instances 
of commanding ability, and in some in- 
stances were eminent in their respec- 
tive fields of endeavor. So many per- 


STORY of Virginia City, 


sons of refinement and cultivation had 
been attracted to it by the fame of its 
mines that they were not cut off from 
the social amenities and pleasures to 
which they had been accustomed. In 
some respects the features of an old 
and long settled community mingled 
with the shifting and strenuous life of 
a mining camp, but throughout the en- 
tire population, from the wealthiest 
mine-owner to the porter who handled 
your luggage at the hotel, there was 
one dominant idea, the enthusiasm of 
gold. 

It would be as inaccurate as it would 
be unjust to say it was a mere sordid 
lust for gold. It may have been that 
with some, perhaps with many, but 
that was not the feeling of the commu- 
nity. It was a big-hearted, generous 
desire for achievement, to acquire the 
means of doing greater things, and 
that feeling was no doubt strengthened 
during the first years of the history of 
the town by the knowledge that the 
precious metals which were there be- 
ing added to the wealth of the world 
were doing much to uphold the credit 
of the nation. And throughout all the 
days of its beneficent prosperity, its 
citizens were as conspicuous for their 
open-handed liberality as they were 
for their public spirit in large under- 
takings. 
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The outward aspect of the place was 
that of a great village perched upon 
the side of a high mountain. There 
were many hoisting works belonging 
to the different mines, and great piles 
of waste rock dumped: near them, and 
they were a very conspicuous feature 
when you looked at the town before en- 
tering it from the Geiger Grade, or 
when you looked down on it from the 
side of Mt. Davidson. But they were 
not much in evidence when you were 
on C street, which was the main busi- 
ness thoroughfare, running from the 
Geiger Grade which led up from Reno 
to the Divide which led down to Gold 
Hill. 

That was the general appearance of 
the place when Marye first went there 
in the spring of 1869, but to the early 
comers it looked far more desolate. 
The adventurous prospectors who ex- 
plored the region for the precious met- 
als were not attracted by the inhos- 
pitable soil and climate, or lured by 
the surrounding deserts and rocks, to 
make their locations on what was af- 
terward the site of Virginia City, al- 
though the view of the country and 
mountains around about, from high up 
on the side of Mount Davidson, is not 
without a stern and rugged beauty and 
grandeur. The early Washoe discov- 
erers expected hardship and looked to 
their mines for compensation, and they 
were not disappointed in either expec- 
tation. 

The California miners of ’49 and of 
that early period did not need much 
money to carry on their work; if they 
had enough to buy a pick and shovel 
and a pan or rocker, they had all they 
needed. But the placer mines, as the 
surface deposits were called, where the 
early miners washed gold dust and 
nuggets from the banks and bottom 
of shallow streams, were soon ex- 
hausted, and those in quest of the pre- 
cious metal had to seek the deeper 
and less accessible deposits which, in 
those great convulsions of nature 
which had raised and lowered moun- 
tains and turned streams from their 
courses, had supplied the placers with 
their gold. In 1860 and ’61, many 


valuable deep mining properties had 
already been located and extensively 
developed at great cost on the Mother 
Lode in California, and in the middle 
sixties the Reis Brothers, Ferdinand, 
Gustave and Christian, pioneer mer- 
chants of Downieville in Sierra 
County, sold the Sierra Buttes mine, 
which they had already opened and 
worked to quite a depth, to an English 
company for nearly a million dollars, 
which was then the largest single 
transaction up to that time in Califor- 
nia or on the Coast. 

But when the mines of the Comstock 
began to be opened, it was soon recog- 
nized that the work would have to be 
carried on in a vastly larger way than 
ever before in our country, or, indeed, 
anywhere in recent times, and it was 
also recognized that the outlay of 
money would have to be in keeping 
with the magnitude of the work. And 
the problem was, where was the money 
to come from? Certainly not from 
any one individual. Any one man who 
had money enough to open and de- 
velop one of the great mines of the 
Comstock had money enough, as 
things went then, to retire from 
business, and_he certainly would not 
risk it all in,such a hazardous enter- 
prise. But the people of San Fran- 
cisco, where the mines were owned and 
where their development had _ to be 
financed, were ever as resourceful in 
creating the means to carry out their 
great projects as they were bold and 
adventurous in their enterprises, and 
so the San Francisco Stock and Ex- 
change Board was organized through 
the agency of which each one was en- 
abled to invest so much of his store in 
the development of the mines as he 
felt warranted to risk. 

A member of the board of long 
standing, Mr. Joseph L. King, has 
given us an interesting though frag- 
mentary account of the organization of 
the Exchange, and he has given us, too, 
an incomplete history of the highly im- 
portant and conspicuous part played 
by it in the business activities of the 
financial center of the western part of 
our country. It would take, no doubt, 
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a very elaborate narrative to fully pre- 
sent its position and influence, for it 
not only performed the functions com- 
mon to exchanges in all commercial 
centers, but it embraced within its 
membership many, if not the majority, 
of the most enterprising men of San 
Francisco, and it was influential in all 
the walks of life and in all the great 
undertakings of the city. And through 
its instrumentality the ownership of 
the Comstock mines became nation- 
wide and their fame world-wide. 
Marye never became a member of the 
Board, but at the time when the num- 
ber of seats was increased, in 1875, 
and .William Sharon, James Clair 
Flood, James D. Fry, Charles N. Fel- 
ton and L. T. Huggin became members 
he bought a seat for his son, who had 
joined him in business and who after- 
wards became one of the most active 
members of the Board, and was its 
president for a number of terms. 

The distribution of the honor and of 
the profits of the first discovery of the 
mineral bearing vein on the side of 
Mount Davidson seems to show some- 
thing of the irony of fate. The early 
profits, such as they were, went very 
unevenly to a good many different peo- 
ple, but least of all to the first discov- 
erers, and the honor of the discovery 
has not been accredited either to the 
men who first suspected the presence 
of the vein or to those who did the 
first work on the ground, or to the one 
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who made the first informal location 
on the site of the great ledge. The 
two brothers, Hosea and Allen Grosh, 
of Pennsylvania, from their knowledge 
of the surface deposits in Gold Canyon 
and their investigation of the surround- 
ing country, were the first to assert 
that there should be deeper and more 
extensive deposits in the neighborhood 
of the mountain they knew as Sun 
Peak. They both died from hardship 
and exposure before their well rea- 
soned anticipations were verified by 
later developments. The first work on 
the surface of the vein was done by 
Peter O’Riley and Patrick McLaugh- 
lin, though of course in entire ignor- 
ance of what was beneath and around 
them, and the first attempt to make 
even an informal mining location there 
was made by James Finney, an old 
miner from the State of Virginia. The 
names of these men, except perhaps 
in the public schools of Virginia City, 
are entirely unknown to the general 
public in connection with the mines of 
Washoe. The lode received its name 
from Henry Comstock, a Canadian, 
who acquired in some way an inter- 
est in the claim of O’Riley and Mc- 
Laughlin, though he does not seem 
ever to have done any work there, and 
the lode was called after him with no 
greater reason or justice than the 
Americas were given the name of 
Americo Vespucci. James Finney, 
who was generally known as “Old Vir- 
ginny,” and who was held in high es- 
teem as a miner by his associates and 
acquaintances, has had his memory 
perpetuated in the name of Virginia 
City. 

The first discoverers and their asso- 
ciates, the early miners on the ledge, 
had very little idea of the extent and 
nature of their discovery, and their ef- 
forts at development with the utensils 
of the placer miner were neither very 
successful nor very profitable. It was 
not until two of their number, Com- 
stock and Penrod, procured a couple of 
arrastras and two mules, at the cost of 
a large undivided interest in their 
claim, that the work began to be pro- 
fitable. and the yellow stuff which was 
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too hard to break with the pick and 
wash in their pans was found to be a 
rich chloride of silver. A few days af- 
terwards, samples of the black rock 
which the miners had neglected and 
had been looked upon as an impedi- 
ment in their work, were sent to 
Placerville in California to be assayed 
by a competent assayer, and he de- 
clared them to be silver sulphurets 
carrying a high percentage of gold, and 
worth in the neighborhood of $4,000 
a ton. From that time on, quartz min- 
ing was an established industry in 
Washoe, that is, established in the 
sense that where there is a known ore 
body the energy and ingenuity of man 
will always reach it to make it avail- 
able for the purposes and benefit of 
mankind. 

But of the thousands who took part 
in the rush to Washoe in the spring of 
1860, following the excitement during 
the winter over the reports of the new 
silver mines, very few had an idea or 
even thought of the immense difficul- 
ties which would have to be overcome 
in order to wrest the treasures of the 
mines from the bowels of the earth, 
and turn them into the useful channels 
of trade and commerce. The ledge lay 
high up on the side of a barren moun- 
tain, itself surrounded by a desert, and 
everything needed by the miner for his 
shelter and subsistence had to be 
brought from a distance at great labor 
and expense, and everything needed in 


quartz mining had to be brought from 
San Francisco. On San Francisco de- 
volved the heavy though profitable 
task of furnishing the money and the 
means to open the mines, but then, as 
now, San Francisco “knew how,” and 
she went at it with a will. She per- 
formed the task and reaped the re- 
ward, for before the great fire of 1906 
half the most important buildings in 
the business district of the city had 
been put up with money made on or 
from the Comstock. 

Fortunately, almost with the begin- 
ning of work on the Comstock many 
improvements were made in mining 
methods and machinery through the in- 
genuity of American engineers and 
machinists, and they tended to lessen 
the expense and to offset to that ex- 
tent the added risk and doubt arising 
from the mass of litigation which grew 
out of the irregularities and uncertain- 
ties of the early locations on the lode. 
The companies, organized for the most 
part in California to develop the mines, 
acquired by purchase or other means 
the original locations of the early min- 
ers, but they all had to go into court 
to have their titles determined and 
their boundaries defined by judicial de- 
cision. A mining location when prop- 
erly made under the United States 
Statutes, and with a due observance of 
their provisions, is as good a title as 
any, though perhaps not as readily 
proved as a patent, but the first loca- 
tions on the Comstock were not of that 
character. They were made by men 
who knew little about the law, and who 
were as careless in complying with the 
requirements with which they were ac- 
quainted as they were indifferent about 
those provisions of which they had no 
knowledge. The tangled mass of liti- 
gation which ensued took time and 
pains and money to unravel, and those 
companies which were unsuccessful in 
their suit and were pronounced to be 
without title to their property dropped 
out of existence or sank into oblivion, 
and their stockholders found them- 
selves ruined or impoverished. A Rud- 
yard Kipling might write a volume of 
absorbing interest on the romances of 
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the Comstock, and another no less af- 
fecting on the tragedies of the Com- 
stock, meaning not the vulgar conflicts 
between brawlers, and lawless and vio- 
lent men, but the deeply pathetic trag- 
edies of disappointed hopes and 
broken lives. 

And so, amid conflict and dazzling 
discoveries, like brilliant flashes from 
Aladdin’s lamp, and the impetuous 
rush of fortune hunters, Virginia City 
grew from a mining camp to a village, 
and from a village to a city of national 
importance, though always with the 
look of a village, for it it furnished 
the nation what it most needed during 
the stress and strain of our great War 
of Secession; and into a city of inter- 
national importance, too, for the addi- 
tions it made to the stock of the world’s 
precious metals had their effect on the 
monetary system of every civilized 
country. 

The early stages of development 
were very rapid, the canvas tents of 
the first miners were soon followed by 
board huts, and they in turn were suc- 
ceeded by substantial frame and brick 
buildings and extensive hoisting works, 
and when William H. Blauvelt, who 
afterwards became the oldest resident 
of Virginia City, first went there in 
1863, it was an active, thriving town 
of perhaps seven thousand inhabitants. 
It was not an easy trip to Virginia City 
at that time, for it took three days 
from Sacramento by stage to Carson 


City, and the stages were crowded and 
the roads bad. The stages were 
known as the Pioneer Stage Line, and 
owing to the extensive business with 
Virginia City, the line was very pro- 
fitable. It was the property of Louis 
McLane, president of Wells Fargo’s 
Express Company, and among all its 
lines the company had none as remu- 
nerative as the one belonging to its 
president. There were three stages 
every day, and they were so crowded 
inside and out with passengers that 
seats had to be engaged days in ad- 
vance. There were three persons on 
each row of seats, just the number the 
row would hold sitting close, and there 
was no room for shifting one’s posi- 
tion. The first day out from Sacra- 
mento the stage went as far as Placer- 
ville, and as the road was too bad for 
night travel, a halt was made there 
until the next morning. The next day 
was a long pull from Placerville to 
Strawberry Inn, which usually was not 
reached until late in the evening. The 
third day landed the tired passengers 
at Carson City, and it is hard for us 
to realize how glad they were to get 
there. There still remained a _ long 
mountain climb to Virginia, but the 
road was perhaps better, certainly was 
shorter, and the passengers were able 
to select one of several modes of con- 
veyance, and were not confined to the 
cramped quarters of the Pioneer Line. 
Besides, the first part of the trip from 
Placerville, over the Sierras, was apt 
to be enlivened by occurrences none 
the less disagreeable for not being un- 
expected. The crowded Concord coach 
would frequently upset, though the 
driver would say facetiously that it had 
not upset, but only turned up edgewise, 
and the passengers would have to 
clamber out as best they could through 
the spaces on the sides, covered with 
leather curtains which were left un- 
fastened for just such emergencies. At 
other times the heavy stage, where the 
mud was deep, would get stuck in a 
hole and the driver would invite all 
hands to get out, and would call on the 
men passengers to help get the vehicle 
out of its difficulties. The call was 
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nearly always responded to with the 


utmost good humor, and it never 
seemed to occur to the passengers that 
they had bought transportation which 
they were entitled to, and that they 
were under no obligation to do the 
work of relay horses for the stage 
company. 

Stage drivers in those days had quite 
a high idea of their own importance, 
and their estimate of themselves was 
shared by a majority of their passen- 
gers. They were usually, though, 
pleasant enough fellows, and did not 
impose their authority too much on the 
traveling public. To this, however, 
there were some exceptions, and on 
one occasion during a winter in the 
middle ’60’s, when there was a good 
deal of half-melted snow and ice on 
the ground, and the roads were in 
pretty bad condition, the driver 
seemed to take a peculiar satisfaction 
in calling out his passengers more fre- 
quently than was needed. Among the 
travelers was a tall, raw-boned fellow 
named Morgan, who afterwards be- 
came quite a friend and general utility 
man of Senator William M. Stewart, 
and another was a well known real es- 
tate and mining stock operator of San 
Francisco, S. P. Dewey, who was 
somewhat noted among his friends and 
acquaintances for his self-importance 
and rather pompous manner. The pas- 
sengers at first met the frequent calls 
to alight and lend a helping hand with 
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good humor, and they no doubt felt 
some compensation for the inconven- 
ience of getting out into the mud in 
their amusement at seeing their conse- 
quential fellow-traveler pushing or 
pulling at the heavy coach. But after 
a reasonable number of halts the pas- 
sengers began to feel that they were 
being imposed on, and when the next 
one occurred, Morgan strode up to the 
driver and said: “Look’ee here, my 
man, if you make us get out and help 
you out of another mud-hole, I'll toss 
you into it.” The driver was quite 
surprised at this interference with 
what he considered his prerogatives, 
and was disposed to resent it, but he 
looked his man over, and became con- 
vinced that the speaker was quite will- 
ing and able to carry out his expressed 
intention, and the stage made the rest 
of the trip without any assistance from 
the passengers. 

In 1863 the Virginia House on the 
southwest corner of B street and Sut- 
ton avenue was the leading hotel in 
Virginia City. A few years afterward 
it yielded the first place to the Inter- 
national which, during the brief period 
of Virginia City’s fleeting greatness, 
was to it what the old Palace was to 
San Francisco before the great fire, 
but in 1863 the Virginia House held 
the lead. The country was then in the 
midst of the war between the States, 
and for some reason the Virginia 
House had been selected by the South- 
ern men in Washoe as their headquar- 
ters. Charles B. Fairfax, or as he was 
popularly and affectionately known to 
all Californians, Charley Fairfax, was 
there then. He was the tenth Lord 
Fairfax in the peerage of England in 
his own right if he cared to claim the 
title, but he was a devoted son of Vir- 
ginia and unwilling to sever his con- 
nections with the old State, where his 
forbears had had enormous grants of 
land from the Royal Government, and 
of the virtues of which he was himself 
a noble example. Once he was stabbed 
in a cowardly manner by a man in Be- 
nicia. He drew his revolver, for he 
was armed, as every one was in those 
days, and covered his assailant, and 
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then said: “I could kill 
wanted, but I don’t, on account of your 


you 


wife and family.” His wound was 
serious, but he recovered, and was at 
the time we are speaking of in Vir- 
ginia City with his wife, a very lovely 
woman, the sister of a prominent law- 
yer of San Francisco, Calhoun Ben- 
ham. Benham had gone South and 
was fighting in the Southern army, but, 
as he used to say then and afterwards, 
he was born on the wrong side of the 
Ohio river to get much promotion in 
ar ‘the Confederate service. Frank Den- 
ver, Judge Barbour, Judge Reardon 
and Frank Hereford, who was after- 
wards United States Senator from 
West Virginia, were all there, too, but 
they were too much engrossed in de- 


wd velopments on the Comstock to show 

we any greater interest in the Confeder- 

S acy than a rather vehement expression 
of sympathy. 


There were not many people living 
in Virginia City in 1863 who are liv- 
ing there now, some fifty years after- 
wards, but there are some, and among 
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them are Louis Wardell, Ruff Hardy, 
Eugene Bonafous and A. M. Cole, the 
druggist, and it is safe to say that 
there is not one of them who could 
not tell an interesting story of the op- 
portunities he had to make a fortune 
on the Comstock. “Sam” Clemens, 
Mark Twain was there, too, employed 
as a reporter and writer on the Terri- 
torial Enterprise; he afterwards 
achieved fame and fortune, but it can- 
not be said that he made much pro- 
gress towards either in Virginia City. 
Still he always wrote with much feel- 


Mark 


\ Twain 


ing and keen appreciation about pio- 
neer days in Nevada and California, 
and his account in “Roughing It” of a 
vacation from his labors in Virginia 
City, passed at Lake Tahoe, will ever 
remain the best description of the sub- 
tle charm exerted by that place on all 
who visit it, until its wondrous beau- 
ties of mountain scenery and pellucid 
waters inspire some great poet. Al- 
fred Bigelow Paine, Clemens’ biogra- 
pher, who visited Virginia City not 
long after Clemens’ death, to gather 
material for his work, was probably 
able to glean much information which 
would entertain the reader and present 
Mark Twain in an amiable light, for 
he was universally liked in Virginia 
City, but it is not likely that he 
learned much that would foreshadow 
Mark’s greatness, for he never did 
anything to bring him permanent re- 
nown until he published “The Inno- 
cents Abroad,” some time after leav- 
ing Nevada. 


(Concluded in Next Issue.) 
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Henry Meade Bland, Poet and Blue- 
Bird Philosopher 


By Agnes Johnson Meckfessel 


ENRY MEADE BLAND is a 
poet; how important a poet we 
do not yet know.” Thus wrote 
George Wharton James, nine 

years ago, in his introduction to Henry 
Meade Bland’s “A Song of Autumn 
and Other Poems.” 
judgment, the poet has not disap- 
pointed his friends. They are fre- 
quently delighted with some bit fresh 
from his pen. 

As a poet he is still in process; as 
a Bluebird Philosopher he is the fin- 
ished article. Some years ago in a 
magazine article this same philosophy 
was called “an indefinable something 
impossible to analyze,” but since then 
Materlink has lent us this good name. 

The fates have been kind in map- 
ping out a life for this odd genius; 
that has brought him into touch with 
humanity, growing humanity, for be- 
sides Poet and Bluebird Philosopher, 
he is a Teacher. He in turn had many 
teachers, and every teacher, every 
student, along with his love for nature, 
has left an indelible imprint upon him. 

Certainly it was far back he learned 
the value of saving the kernel and 
letting the chaff go. He is uncon- 
sciously generous in his efforts to pass 
this lesson on. 

Doubtles when he climbs the moun- 
tains of imagination and looks towards 
the fertile valley of his yesterdays, 
there are many shadows, the same as 
in other mortals’ lives—but they are 
softened, serving only to bring out the 
colors—or are lost in the maze of a 
healthy, happy boyhood spent in mas- 
tering the stubborn adobe soil, hunting 
the wild duck in Sutter’s tule or ac- 
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companying his good Methodist father 
on his hundred mile circuit drives. 

His father, who was an itinerant 
minister, often made long circuit rides, 
taking the boy, Henry Meade, with 
him. As a minister, he changed his 
field of work time and again, so that 
Mr. Bland had varied experiences in 
numerotis schools and many different 
teachers. Instead of the frequent 
changes undermining the foundation 
of his education, they strengthened it 
by each teacher adding a touch of his 
or her persondlity to the growing boy. 
It was thé proper life for a boy, for 
both the mountains and valleys he 
lived among lent their beauties to him 
for his childish appreciation. 

Mr. Bland’s grandfather, on his 
mother’s side, loved books, and named 
all his daughters after novel heroines. 
His mother traced her ancestry back 
to Dick Steele, associate of Addison. 
His father had a voluminous memory, 
and knew much of the Holy Writ by 
heart, and he passed this gift of mind 
on to his son. Mr. Bland is able to 
quote a stanza, or sometimes a page 
of poetry upon almost any theme that 
poetry has been written on. 

There are many tangled and briary 
paths leading up to his earning the 
titles of A. M. and Ph. D. Compara- 
tively few know that he possesses the 
scholastic title. He is not generally 
known as Dr. Bland. Friends rather 
think of him as Henry Meade Bland, 
and forget he has any dignified initials 
after his name. 

Step by step he has ascended out of 
the valley of youth and inexperience— 
first as a teacher in an academy, later 
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Henry Meade Bland, Poet and Bluebird Philosopher. 


as a principal in grammar grades, then 
as a principal in High School. During 
his upward climb he became aware 
that he needed a work on entomology 
to help him on his way. He therefore 
published his “Studies in Entomol- 
ogy,” that later proved to be a great 
help to the teachers of California. This 
little book reads like an exquisite fairy 
tale, yet it is crammed with valuable 
information. At present he is instruc- 
tor in English literature in the San 
Jose State Normal. In this way his 
influence is felt in almost every part 
of the State, as the young teachers go- 


ing out bear with them results of his 
teachings. 

He has for years advocated a higher 
grade of young men in the country 
schools. He has also always been op- 
posed to the part politics plays in the 
school system of the State. 

The “Sketch” of 1899 quotes Mr. 
Bland: “I should like to see a higher 
grade of young men in the country 
schools. . . who give their life work 
to the profession. I also hope to see 
the school system removed from poli- 
tics. What can it avail even if we can 
snatch the fire of the immortals from 
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the altars of heaven if the vulture of 
politics is to tear forever at our vi- 
tals?” 

Perhaps it is Mr. Bland’s definite 
philosophy of teaching that has served 
to nurture the ever-present “blue bird” 
“element, that has become a part of 
the man. In teaching literature— 
especially that which is in apprecia- 
tion—he does not allow adverse critic- 
ism to creep in. The minds that come 
under his influence are already sur- 
feited with negative criticism and he 
endeavors to drive this out. He 
dwells much upon the beauties. 

A lover is a creator—and Mr. Bland 
is a lover of things both great and 
small, and is able to create beauty 
where it is not always apparent to 
others. He finds beauty in nature’s 
most modest efforts. The following 
poem shows that every phase of na- 
ture is recorded in the poets heart. 


I am fire and dew and sunshine, 

I am mist on the foamy wave, 

I’m the rippling note from the field- 
lark’s throat, 

I’m the jewel in the cave. 


I’m the lightning flash on the moun- 


tain. 
And the cold rose-red of the dawn, 
I’m the odor of pine and purple vine, 
I’m the willowy leap of the fawn. 


I’m the sigh of the south wind of 
autumn, 

I’m the scent of the earth at first rain, 

I’m the wild honker call of the earliest 
fall, 

I’m the yellow of ripening grain. 


I’m the music no singer has dreamed 
of, 

I’m the picture from no painters art, 

I’m the rhythmic time of no poet’s 
rhyme, 

I am joy in the humans heart. 


Nor is this all—no simple or child- 
ish woe is so small that its telling does 
not strike a cord of understanding in 
his benevolent nature. 

He has made a careful study of his 


own process of teaching, even going 
so far as to get shorthand reporters to 
take his lectures that he might know 
what he was saying and how he said 
it—but not even the recently per- 
fected dictaphone could catch the elo- 
quent silence that he falls into over 
some fine lines or thought, while teach- 


He is an ardent lover of poetry and 
poets, be they humble or exalted. Be- 
cause he is human and has a keen 
sense of humor, he does not let even 
the most trivial limerick or jingle pass 
his way without enjoying it to the ut- 
most. 

Years ago there tramped into his life 
an apparently worthless vagabond, 
whom Mr. Bland, yclept “The Mute, 
Inglorious Milton’”—John Leonard by 
name. 

To others this man might have been 
just a “hobo,” but to Mr. Bland he 
was poet, philosopher, dreamer and 
artist. Among his many weaknesses 
he was an inveterate cigarette smoker, 
and the two had discussed this weak- 
ness many times. Mr. Bland has 
many a hearty laugh over the follow- 
ing quatrain which “The Mute Inglo- 
rious” left behind. 


“To all who smoke the deadly ‘cig.’ 
And are to it as slaves, 

The lone coyote soon shall dig 

And monkey round your graves.” 


Not many years ago one of his fel- 
low teachers, upon returning from 
abroad, was telling Mr. Bland about 
the beauties she had encountered; and 
the noted people she had met. Mr. 
Bland expressed a wish that he might 
some day have the privilege of trav- 
eling, whereupon she remarked: 

“You do not need to go abroad for 
beauty of nature or inspiration: you 
bring the world to you.” This is true. 
He does not need to go to foreign 
climes to find the “blue bird.” He has 
found it here at home. 

He numbers many of the present 
writers and poets as his friends. He 
spent many happy hours with the late 
Joaquin Miller in his home on the 
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“Hights,” enjoying the field, hill and 
sky as only two poets can. 

He had every chance to learn all the 
details of the Sierrian poet’s life, and 
at present is writing the biography of 
Joaquin Miller. They corresponded 
frequently. It is a well’ known fact 
that Miller’s handwriting was almost 
illegible. I have known Mr. Bland to 
hurriedly thrust a letter of the poet’s 
into some of his friend’s hands, say- 
ing: “Here, read this quickly. I’m in 
a hurry—and tell me what you think 
about it.” Then laugh heartily to 
himself, while the puzzled and embar- 
rassed victim endeavored vainly to 
make out the hieroglyphics. He was 
a friend during life, and at death one 
of the Sierrian poet’s last attendants 
up the “last trail.” 

Not many years ago, ata banquet 
given at the Normal School at which 
Mr. Bland’s friend, Herbert Bashford, 
the poet, was present, Mr. Bland asked 
him to favor them with readings from 
his poems. Mr. Bashford replied that 
he would be glad to do so, only he 
did not have any of his poems with 
him. Then Mr. Bland produced his 
own copy of Mr. Bashford’s poems 
and gave it to the author. When Mr. 
Bashford attempted to open to a cer- 
tain page, he was compelled to get 
out his pocket knife and cut the 
pages. 

“T see,” said he, smilingly, turning 
to Mr. Bland, “you read my poems 
often.” 

For just a moment there was an 
awkward pause, then Mr. Bland mod- 
estly replied: 


“IT do not need to read what I al-. 


ready know by heart.” 

It was an article of Mr. Bland’s in 
the “Craftsman,” of New York, that 
first attracted universal attention to 
Jack London. 

He and Charles Warren Stoddard 
were great friends, and to him he 
wrote these lines: 


“Sometimes I shall stroll to your Af- 
ternoon Land 

To rest me and muse and recall the 
old dreams, 


Charles Warren Stoddard. 


And when I am there, by the low- 
rhyming streams, 

I'll linger once more for the touch of 
your hand; 

And then when you, too, come again 
to the Isle, 
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We'll stray arm in arm down the sweet 


afterwhile. 


Henry Meade Blard has had pub- 
lished about seventy-tve poems and 
magazine articles. One ot his favor- 
ite poems, one that was rece~tly pub- 
lished and met with great success, is 
“Sir Henry Hudson”: 


“The great Sir Hendrick spre. J his 
sail, 

And sailed in the cold north breeze: 

With veer and tack he sought the trac:: 

To the mellow summer seas. 


“To the mellow summer seas he ranged 
With singing cord and sail; 

Those seas, he said, in the sunset red, 
Know neither a reef nor a gale. 


“For he dreamed a magic strait some- 
where, 

Loomed in the storm-swept coast; 

But through and through his coward 
crew 

Were a-fear at the breakers’ host. 


“And the Half Moon reeled in the 
stormy wind 

And crashed in the icy tide; 

But Sir Henry stood as a sailor should 

With joy in that splendid ride. 


“But his men a-near in craven fear, 

Gazed longingly behind, 

na the wild sea-mew fierce-screaming 
ew, 

And the salt gale whined and whined. 


“Then knives flashed bare in that thin, 
cold air, 

There was dread in the breakers’ 
boom; 

‘Your sea,’ cried the crew, ‘is a de- 
mon’s brew, 

And you sail to your icy doom.’ 


“They launched his trim and stout life- 
boat, 

They gave him sail and oar, 

Then turned again to the sunny main 

Of the safe Atlantic shore. 


“Since then, O many a year has sped 
But who has forgot that he 


Was the very ‘first that ever burst’ 
Into that unknown sea. 


“And what of that mutinous, traitorous 
crew, 

Who fled from the great emprize? 

No friendly bard shall shape a word 

To cover their coward lies. 


“But of him who failed and still sailed 
on, 

And vet in the end went down— 

No wreath I bring, no song I sing 

Ts worthy his great renown.” 


Mr. Bland owns a ranch located in 
the picturesque hills near San Jose, 
that he has appropriately named “Star 
Land.” Whether this ranch produces 
anything more lucrative than stars and 
the blue sky and the mysteries of 
murmuring brooks, I do not know. 
These are sufficient. It is a “Poet’s 
Paradise.” Here Mr. Bland and often 
his poet friends come to rest and dream 
and write. 

Mr. Bland possesses another piece 
of property that to him is priceless. It 
is a book, very modest looking and be- 
ginning to show much wear: Herbert 
Bashford’s “Freedom of the Heights,” 
written by the poet himself, in appre- 
ciation of Mr. Bland’s ranch, “Star- 
land,” occupies the first few pages. On 
the next page Joaquin Miller has very 
plainly and simply shown his affec- 
tion for the owner in these words: “My 
dear, dear, gentle boy Bland.” Then 
there follows many arrows and dashes 
and dots—perhaps Mr. Bland knows 
what they mean. It is is signed, “With 
love to you and yours. Joaquin 
Miller. 

Many, many poems and quotations 
follow, signed by as many “kindred 
spirits.” 

There’s one quotation from Victor 
Hugo in Jack London’s_ school-boy 
handwriting. Ina Coolbrith has added 
an exquisite touch in her little poem 
on friendship. There is a short poem, 
a description of Monterey, written “To 
Henry Meade Bland, in memory of a 
charming visit to George Sterling’s 
bungalow at Carmel-by-the-Sea, with 
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some happy hours at Monterey, new 
and old,” by Charles Warren Stoddard. 
There is an original poem by “George 
Sterling.” A page that closes with, 
“The happy man is the man who has 
learned in this active, busy life, to 
mingle real poetry in sufficient quan- 
tity with the material things, and that 
you have done. With cordial affec- 
tion, George Wharton James,” throws 
light upon the personality of the 
owner. 

As plow boy and minister’s son and 
teacher of little children, as friend of 
spurned and lauded, as poet and poet’s 
companion, Henry Meade Bland has 
patiently climbed the hill, ever bearing 
with him the “Bluebird,” but setting it 
free so that others might possess it. 
He has not reached the summit, but 
with the indomitable spirit that in- 
spired the prayer, 


“Nay, let me not weaken, 
Hold my face to the blast, 
Weld the armor upon me— 
Let me fight to the last,” 
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Who can tell how high such a mortal 
will climb? 


“No one can set a point and say 

My goal is won. 

The height we come to at the close of 
day 

Is but a mile post on the soul’s high- 
way. 

Our quest lies on and on.” 
And so naturally follows, and we 

cheer him on his way: 


“T only keep a-climbing. 

I know the stars of God are overhead; 

And by yon far-off gleaming spirit- 
wand, 

The meteor’s gleam, I know that I am 
lead; 

And so I keep a-climbing. 


“TI only keep a-climbing. 

It may be yon blue range will be the 
last, 

It may be many others 1oom beyond; 

And yet I know the summit will be 
passed, 

And so I keep a-climbing.” 
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WINTER BUTTERFLIES 


By Mary 


about ten miles north of the 

Golden Gate, the little village 

of Bolinas nestles in a cleft 
between the hills. The homes of the 
summer residents stand out boldly on 
the hillside, commanding a magnifi- 
cent view of the ocean and the “sand- 
spit,” which stretches away in a curve 
three miles in length, till it meets the 
base of Mt. Tamalpais, where it ends 
abruptly in a rocky cliff. 

It is here, where the Pacific, true to 
its name, lies shimmering in Septem- 
ber sunshine, that I love to sit idly 
on my porch, enjoying the wonderful 
beauty of sea and sky and mountain, 
waiting, watching for the winter but- 
terflies. 

Whence come they—these migrant 
butterflies—hovering, flitting, whirling 
like brown autumn leaves caught in 
a gust of wind? 

In early summer, on mountain mead- 
ows hundreds of miles away, a dull- 
green, black-banded caterpillar feeds 
on young milk-weed leaves. From the 
chrysalis of this caterpillar the milk- 
weed-butterfly emerges, draws its 
nourishment from the blossoms, lays 
its eggs and enjoys life in the moun- 
tains till the chill of approaching au- 
tumn in the air warns it to seek a 
milder climate. The time for migrat- 
ing has come, and thousands of these 
frail creatures start on their unerring 
flight toward the coast. 

Year after year I have awaited their 
coming with the same expectant joy 
that one looks for the first flowers in 
spring. As surely as the leaves fall, 
as surely as the first rains refresh the 
parched earth, so, unfailingly, come 
the butterflies. 

On sunny days they hover over the 


O* THE COAST of California, 


D. Barber 


garden flowers and flit gleefully above 
the breaking waves, but at evening 
one must go to the groves to see them 
hanging in dense masses under the 
branches on the southerly and easterly 


‘sides of the cypress trees. So thickly 


they hang that one side of a cypress 
appears brown, as though covered 
with dead leaves, and often the 


branches droop with the weight of 


these tiny creatures clinging in count- 
less thousands, close together, so that 
they may conserve the warmth of their 
frail bodies. On bright mornings they 
are all a-flutter as the warm sunshine 
awakens them, but during stormy 
weather they remain torpid for days 
and even weeks, benumbed by the 
cold, yet clinging tenaciously to the 
branches. Many are wrenched from 
their stronghold’ and lie scattered on 
the ground like a carpet of fallen 
leaves. 

After a long continued storm is over, 
the butterflies, so water-soaked that 
they are unable to fly, may be seen 
drying themselves on the low bushes 
of a sunny hillside. This they accom- 
plish by spreading their wings out 
flat and keeping up a continuous trem- 
bling motion till the moisture is evapo- 
rated. 

Last winter was an unusually severe 
one. In a terrific gale on January 16th 
the schooner “Polaris,” unable to 
hoist a bit of canvas, vainly casting 
anchors which dragged and snapped 
their chains, was dashed, a hopeless 
wreck, upon the rocks, within sight of 
the grove where the butterflies safely 
weathered the storm, to flit next 
morning over hedges of calla-lilies and 
“snow banks” of marguerites, while 
the staunch ship was pounding to 
pieces in the surf. 
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What a feast the birds would have 
if these insects were good to eat! But 
an offensive secretion which emanates 
from their bodies renders them un- 
palatable. 

Protected in this manner, they are 
enabled to enjoy a longer life than is 
allotted to other species; and I have 
seen numbers of these as late as the 
middle of March, feasting on an acre 
of wild mustard blossoms, the surviv- 


ors having grown very large by that 
time. 

The milkweed butterflies are great 
migrants, having been known to cross 
the Pacific Ocean, and have even 
reached the Philippine Islands. They 
migrate in search of ideal climatic 
conditions, so in stating the fact that 
they remain in Bolinas all winter no 
word in praise of our climate need be 
added. 


Mist MAY 


Mistress May comes down the road, light and laughter bringing 
All the birds on all the trees split their throats with singing. 
Daffy are they which shall be laureate to the lady, 

Meadow lark ’neath open sky, wren in thickets shady. 


Apple blossoms wreathe her brows, lilacs heap her fingers, 
See the daisies spring and bloom where the maiden lingers. 
Bold South Wind has kissed her cheek, lusty Sun is jealous, 
Every lad’s knee-deep in love and watchful of his fellows. 


But the minx, what does she care? Laughing low and merry, 
Flower-sweet breath and truant curls, lips of ripened cherry. 
What bears she upon her arm? Friend, what need to ask it? 
Well, the witching madcap knows my heart is in her basket. 


ELEANOR DUNCAN Woop. 
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Crossing the Plains. Days of 57 


A Narrative of Early Emigrant Travel to California by the 
Ox-Team Method 


By Wm. Audley Maxwell 


Continued From Last Month 


in search of novelty was on a 

clear afternoon a few days af- 

ter passing the “Devil’s Gate,” 
when three young fellows decided to 
take a tramp to the rock ridge lying to 
our right. We hoped to find some 
mountain sheep. From the Sweetwater 
River to the ridge was apparently half 
a mile, across a grassy flat. We knew 
that the rare atmosphere of that high 
altitude often made distances deceiv- 
ing, and determined to make due al- 
lowances. Having crossed the river 
and being ready for a sprint, each 
made a guess of the distance to the 
foot of the rock hidge. The estimates 
varied from two hundred yards to three 
hundred. Off we went, counting paces. 
At the end of three hundred we ap- 
peared to be no nearer the goal than 
when we started. The guesses were 
repeated, and when we were about 
completing the second course of step- 
ping, making nearly six hundred yards 
in all, one of the boys espied a moun- 
tain sheep on the top of the ridge, 
keeping lookout, probably, for the 
benefit of his fellows, feeding on the 
other side, as is the habit of these 
very wary creatures. 

With head and great horns clearly 
outlined on the background of blue 
sky, he was a tempting target. With- 
out a word the three of us leveled guns 
and fired. Mr. Mountain Sheep stood 
perfectly still, looking down at us. 
We could not see so much as the wink- 
ing of an eye. Making ready for an- 


‘|e next excursion off the route 


other volley, we thought best to get 
nearer; but as we started the head 
and horns and sheep disappeared be- 
hind the top of the ridge. Further 
stepping proved that we had shot at 
the animal from a distance of at least 
half a mile. Our guns were good for 
a range of two hundred yards, at most. 

Much of the time, especially in the 
higher mountains, we were in posses- 
sion of little knowledge of our posi- 
tion. There were no marks that we 
observed to indicate geographical di- 
visions, and we had no means for de- 
termining many exact locations, al- 
though some important rivers and 
prominent mountain peaks and ridges 
were identified. We knew little, if 
anything, then of territorial boundar- 
ies, and thought of the country tra- 
versed as being so remote from cen- 
ters of civilization—at that time but 
little explored, even—that we could 
not conceive any object in attempting 
to determine our location with refer- 
ence to geographical lines; nor could 
we have done so except on rare oc- 
casions. Our chief concern was to 
know that we were on the best route 
to California. 

We crossed the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains by the South Pass. Though 
it was July, the jagged summit of the 
Wind River Mountains showed a con- 
siderable quantity of snow. Sometime 
after leaving the “Devil’s Gate,” we 
passed Pacific Springs. There we 
gained first knowledge that we had 
passed the summit, on observing that 
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the streams flowed westerly. Patient 
plodding had now taken us a distance 
of actual travel amounting to much 
more than one thousand miles, and, 
from time to time, into very high al- 
titudes. About four miles west of 
Pacific Springs we passed the junction 
of the California and Oregon trails, 
at the Big Bend of the Bear River. 

Green River, where we first came to 
it, was in a level bit of country. There 
this stream was about sixty yards 
wide; the water clear and deep, flowing 
in a gentle current. For the accommo- 
dation of emigrants, three men were 
there, operating a ferry. Whence they 
came I do not remember: if they told 
us. We saw no signs of a habitation 
in which they might have lived. The 
ferrying was done with what was 
really a raft of logs, rather than a 
boat. It was sustained against the 
current by means of a tackle attached 
to a block, rove on a large rope that 
was drawn taut, from bank to bank, 
and was propelled by a windlass on 
each bank. When a wagon had been 
taken abroad this cable ferry, the 
windlass on the farther side was turned 
by one of the men, drawing the raft 
across. After unloading, the raft was 
drawn back by operation of the wind- 
lass on the opposite shore, where it 
took on another load. The third man 
acted as conductor, collecting a toll of 
three dollars per wagon. All the 
horses, mules and cattle were driven 
into the river, and swam across. 

The company passed along the shore 
of the Green river, down the Big Sandy 
River and Slate Creek, over Bear River 
Divide, then southwestward into Utah 
territory. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Disquieting Rumors of Redmen. Con- 
solidation for Safety. The 
Poisonous Humboldt. 


Soon after passing the summit of 
the Rocky Mountains there were ru- 
mors of a hostile attitude toward emi- 
grants on the part of certain Indian 
tribes farther west. For a time such 


information seemed vague as to origin 
and reliability, but in time the rumors 
became persistent, and there developed 
a feeling of much concern, first for 
the safety of our stock, later for the 
protection of ourselves. 

Measures of precaution were dis- 
cussed. Men of our train visited those 
of others, ahead and behind us, and 
exchanged views regarding the prob- 
ability of danger and the best means 
for protection and defense. We were 
forced to the conclusion that the situa- 
tion was grave; and the interests of 
the several trains were mutual. As 
the members of the different parties, 
most of whom previously had been 
strangers to one another, met and 
talked of the peril which all believed 
to be imminent, they became as 
brothers; and mutual protection was 
the theme that came up oftenest and 
was listened to with the most absorbing 
interest. | 

By the time we had crossed the 
Green River consultations had ma- 
tured into a plan for consolidation of 
trains, for greater concentration of 
strength. A. J. Drennan’s Company of 
four wagons, immediately ahead of us, 
and the Dr. Kidd train, of three wag- 
ons, next behind us, closed up the 
space between, and all three traveled 
as one train. Thus combined, a con- 
siderable number of able-bodied men 
were brought together, making a rather 
formidable array for an ordinary band 
of Indians to attack. Every man 
primed his gun and thenceforth took 
care to see that his powder was dry. 

Still the youthful element occa- 
sionally managed to extract some hu- 
mor out of the very circumstances 
which the older and more serious mem- 
bers held to be grounds for forbod- 
ings of evil. One morning after we 
had left camp, a favorite cow was 
missing from the drove. “Jack” As- 
ton and Major Crewdson, both young 
fellows, rode back in search of the 
stray. From a little hilltop they saw, 
in a ravine below, some half-dozen In- 
dians busily engaged in skinning the 
cow. “Jack” and the Major returned 
and merely reported what they had 
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seen. They were asked why they had 
not demanded of those “‘rascally” In- 
dians that they explain why they were 
skinning a cow that did not belong to 
them. “Jack” promptly answered that 
—as for himself—he had never been 
introduced to this particular party of 
Indians, and was not on speaking 
terms with them; furthermore, neither 
he nor the Major had sufficient know- 
ledge of the Indian language to discuss 
the matter with them to advantage. 
The route pursued led to the north 
of Great Salt Lake, thence northwest- 


erly. Our line of travel did not, there- 


fore, bring us within view of the Mor- 
mon settlements, which had already 
been established at the southerly end 
of the great inland sea. 

We camped one night approximately 
where the city of Ogden now stands, 
then a desolate expanse of sand-dunes. 
A group of our men sat around the 
camp-fire that evening, discussing the 
probability of a railroad ever being 
constructed over the route we were 
traveling. All of them were natives 
or recent residents of the Middle West, 
and it is probable that not one had ever 
seen a railroad. The unanimous opin- 
ion was that such a project as the 
building of a railroad through such a 
territory as that over which we had 
thus far traveled would be a task so 
stupendous as to baffle all human in- 
genuity and skill. Yet, some twelve 
years later, the ceremony of driving 
the famous “last spike,” completing 
the railroad connection between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, was performed on 
a sand flat very near the spot where 
we camped that night. The interven- 
ing period saw the establishment of 
the “pony express,” which greatly 
facilitated the mail service (inciden- 
tally reducing letter postage to Pacific 
Coast points from twenty-five to ten 
cents). That service continued from 
the early sixties until through railroad 
connection was made. 

After the consolidation of trains as 
described, our next neighbor to the 
rear was Smith Holloway, whose “out- 
fit” consisted of three wagons, with 
a complement of yokewise oxen and 


some horses and mules; also a large 
drove of stock cattle, intended for the 
market in California, where it was 
known they would be salable at high 
prices. He had with him his wife, a 
little daughter, and Jerry Bush, Mrs. 
Holloway’s brother, a young man of 
twenty-one years; also two hired men, 
Joe Blevens and Bird Lawles. Hollo- 
way kept his party some distance be- 
hind us, he having declined to join the 
consolidation of trains in order to 
avoid the inconvenience that the ming- 
ling of his stock with ours would en- 
tail, with reference to pasture and 
camping facilities. 

A mile or two behind Holloway were 
the trains of Captain Rountree, the 
Giles Company, Simpson Fennell, Mr. 
Russell, and others, equipped with 
several wagons each, and accompanied 
by some loose stock. 

All these were traveling along, a 
sort of moving neighborhood; inci- 
dentally getting acquainted with one 
another, visiting on the road by day 
and in the camp at evening time; talk- 
ing of the journey, of the country for 
which we were en route, and our hopes 
of prosperity and happiness in the new 
El Dorado—but most of all, just then, 
of the probable danger of attack by 
savage tribes. 

More than ever rumors of impending 
trouble were flying from train to train. 
Some of these were to the effect that 
white bandits were in league with In- 
dians in robbing and murdering emi- 
grants. The well known treachery of 
the savages, and the stories we heard 
of emigrants having been slaughtered, 
also by whites—the real facts of which 
we knew little of—were quite enough 
to beget fear and suggest the need of 
plans for the best possible resistance. 

Up to this time there was frequent 
communication between trains, a con- 
siderable distance ahead and behind. 
As at home, neighbor would visit 
neighbor, and discuss the topics of the 
day; so, from time to time we met per- 
sons in other trains who gave out in- 
formation obtained before leaving 
home, or from mountaineers, trappers 
or explorers, occasionally met while 
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we were yet on the eastern slope of the 


Rockies; men who were familiar with 
Indian dialects and at peace with the 
tribes, enabling them to learn much 
that was of importance to the emi- 
grants. 

Dissemination of news among the 
people of the various trains near us 
was accomplished not only during vis- 
its by members of one train to those 
of another, but sometimes by other 
methods. One of these, which was 
frequently employed in communicat- 
ing generally or in signaling individ- 
uals known to be somewhere in the 
line behind us, was by a system of 
“bone-writing.” 

There were along the line of travel 
many bare, bleached bones of animals 
that had died in previous years, many 
of them doubtless the animals of ear- 
lier emigrants. Some of these, as, for 
example, the frontal or the jaw-bone, 
whitened by the elements, and having 
some plain, smooth surface, were ex- 
cellent tablets for pencil writing. An 
emigrant desiring to communicate with 
another, or with a company, to the 
rear, would write the message on one 
of these bones and place the relic on 
a heap of stones by the roadside, or 
suspend it in the branches of a sage 
brush, so conspicuously displayed that 
all those coming after would see it and 
read. 

Those for general information, in- 
tended for all comers, were allowed 
to remain; others, after being read by 
the person addressed, were usually re- 
moved. Sometimes when passing such 
messages, placed by those ahead of us, 
we added postscripts to the bulletins, 
giving names and dates, for the edifi- 
cation of whomever might care to read 
them. It was in this way. that some 
of the developments regarding the In- 
dian situation were made known by 
one train to another. 

Thus we progressed, counting off 
the average of about eighteen miles a 
day from the long part of the journey 
that still lay before us, when we 
reached Thousand Springs, adjacent to 
the present boundary line between 
Utah and Nevada. This, we were told, 


was the source of the Humboldt River. 
We were told, too, that the four hun- 
dred miles down the course of that 
peculiar stream—which we could not 
hope to traverse in much less than one 
month—we would find to be the most 
desert-like portion of the entire trip, 
the most disagreeable and arduous, 
for man and beast. Such was to be ex- 
pected by reason of the character of 
that region and the greater danger 
there of Indian depredations; also be- 
cause the passage through that sec- 
tion was to be undertaken after our 
teams had become greatly worn, there- 
fore more likely to fail under hard 
conditions. Furthermore, scarcity of 
feed for the stock was predicted, and, 
along much of the way, uncertainty as 
to water supply, other than that from 
the Humboldt River, which was, es- 
pecially at that time of the year, so 
strongly impregnated with alkali as to 
be dangerous to life. 

Nearly all the face of the country 
was covered with alkali dust, which, 
in light, pulverulent state, rose and 
filled the air at the slightest breeze or 
other disturbance. It was impossible 
to avoid inhaling this powder to some 
extent, and it created intense thirst, 
tending toward exhaustion and great 
suffering. We knew that sometimes 
delirium was induced by this cause, 
and even death resulted from it in 
cases of very long exposure under the 
worst conditions. 

Sometimes for miles the only vege- 
table growth we found along the river 
was a string of willow bushes, fring- 
ing its course, and scattered, stunted 
sagebrush, growing feebly in gravel 
and dry sand, the leaves of which were 
partly withered and of a pale, ashy 
tint. 

Feed for the animals was very 
scarce. It was not possible, over much 
of the way, to get sufficient fresh 
water for the stock; therefore diffi- 
cult to restrain them from drinking the 
river water. Some did drink from that 
stream, despite all efforts to prevent 
it, the result being that many of them 
died while we made our way along the 
sluggish Humboldt. 


CHAPTER V. 
The Holioway Massacre. 


It was decided that while in this re- 
gion we would, whenever possible, 
make our camp some distance from 
the river, in order that the stock might 
be prevented from drinking the dan- 
gerous river water, also for the reason 
that the clump of willows by the 
stream could be used as a cover by In- 
dians bent on mischief; and they, we 
now believed, were watching for a fav- 
orable opportunity to surprise us. 

It transpired that the Holloway 
party neglected this precaution, at least 
on one occasion, sometime after pass- 
ing the head of the Humboldt River. 
Their train was next behind our com- 
bination train, when, on the evening of 
August 13th, after rounding up their 
stock for the night, a short distance 
from the wagons, they stopped near 
the willows by the river and made 
what proved to be their last camp. Be- 
hind the Holloway company, but not 
within sight of it, were several emi- 
grant camps, at points varying from 
a few rods to half a mile apart. The 
Holloway party retired as usual for 
the night; Mr. and Mrs. Holloway and 
their child, a girl of two years, in a 
small tent near the wagons; Jerry 
Bush, Mrs. Holloway’s brother, and 
one of the hired men, Joe Blevens, in 
their blankets on the ground; while 
Bird Lawles, the other hired man, be- 
ing ill with a fever, slept in a wagon. 

There were others with the Hollo- 
way party that night; Mr. and Mrs. 
McCullum, Mr. Hattlebaugh, and a 
man whose name is now unknown. 
These four had been traveling near 
the Holloway party, and joined their 
camp on that occasion. 

The following morning Mr. Hollo- 
way was the first to arise. While mak- 
ing the camp fire, he called to the 
others to pe saying cheerfully: 

“Well, wé’ve got through one more 
night without a call from the Red- 
skins.” | 

“Bang,” “bang,” rang out a volley 
of rifle shots, fired from the willows 
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along the river, less than a hundred 
yards away. 

Mr. Holloway fell, fatally shot, and 
died without a word or a struggle. As 
other members of the emigrant party 
sprang to their feet and came within 
view of the assailants, the firing contin- 
ued, when Joe Blevens, Mrs. McCul- 
lum, and the man whose name is not 
recalled, were killed, and Bird Lawles 
being discovered on his sick bed in 
a wagon, was instantly put to death. 

Meanwhile Jerry Bush grasped his 
rifle and joined battle with the assas- 
sins. Thus far the savages remained 
hidden in the bushes, and Jerry was 
unable to see them; therefore his shots 
were fired at places where he saw the 
tall weeds and bushes shaken by the 
motions of the Indians, and he 
has never known whether his bullets 
struck one of the enemy. While thus 
fighting alone, for his life and his peo- 
ple, he received a gunshot in his side 
and fell. Endeavoring to shield him- 
self from the bullets and arrows of 
the Indian band, he succeeded in 
dragging himself to the river bank, 
when, seizing a willow branch, he low- 
ered himself to the foot of the steep 
cliff, some ten feet, reaching the 
water’s edge. He then attempted to 
swim to the opposite shore. The ef- 
fort caused him to lose his gun, in deep 
water. Owing to weakness due to his 
wound, he was unable to cross the 
stream. 

Jerry Bush’s parting view of the 
camp had revealed the apparent de- 
struction of his entire party, except 
himself. Observing the body of at 
least one woman, among the victims on 
the ground, he believed that his sister 
also had been slain. 

But Mrs. Holloway and the little 
girl were still in the tent, for the time 
unhurt, and just awakened from their 
morning slumber. Having realized 
that the camp was being attacked, Mrs. 
Holloway emerged from the tent to 
find no living member of her party in 
sight, other than herself and her child. 
For a moment she was partially shield- 
ed by the wagons. The first object 
that drew her attention was her hus- 
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band’s form, lying still in death near 
the fire he had just kindled. Next be- 
yond was the dead body of Blevens, 
and a little farther away were the re- 
mains of the others who had been 
slain. Her brother she did not see, 
but supposed that he had met the same 
fate as the others whom she saw on 
the ground. Jerry was an experienced 
hunter; she knew that he always owned 
a fine gun, and had full confidence 
that, if he were alive and was not dis- 
abled, he would defend his people to 
the last. 

She saw some of the Indians com- 
ing from their ambush by the river. 
They approached for a time with cau- 
tion, looking furtively about, as if to 
be sure there was no man left to de- 
fend the camp. As they drew nearer, 
Mrs. Holloway realized that she and 
her child were facing an awful fate— 
death or captivity. On came the sav- 
ages, now more boldly, and in greater 
numbers. 

The terrified woman, clothed only in 
her night robe, barefooted, not know- 
ing whether to take flight or stand 
and plead for mercy; with the child on 
one arm, one hand raised in supplica- 
tion, yielded to the impulse to flee. 
As she started, the attacking band re- 
sumed firing; she was struck, by ar- 
rows and at least one bullet, receiving 
serious wounds about the neck and 
shoulders, and dropped headlong to 
the ground. 

Though conscious, she remained mo- 
tionless, in the hope that, by feigning 
death, she might escape further 
wounds and torture. But the Indians 
came, and taking the arrows from her 
body, punctured her flesh with the 
jagged instruments, as a test if physi- 
cal sensation would disclose a sign of 
life remaining. She lay, with eyes 
closed, not a muscle twitched nor a 
finger moved, while these demons pro- 
ceeded, in no delicate manner, to cut 
the skin around the head at the edge 
of the hair, tearing the scalp from the 
skull, then leave the bare and bleeding 
head on the ground. 

Horrible as all this was, it did not 
prove to be the last nor the most re- 
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volting exhibition of wanton lust for 
blood. 

The little girl, who it is hoped had 
been rendered insensible at sight of 
the cruelties perpetrated upon her 
mother, was taken by the feet and her 
brains dashed out on the wheels of a 
wagon. To this last act in the fiendish 
drama there was probably no witness 
other than the actors in it; but the 
child’s body, mangled too terribly for 
description, and the bloody marks on 
the wagon, gave evidence so convinc- 
ing that there could not be a moment’s 
doubt of what had occurred. 

The marauders now began a general 
looting of the wagons. Some of their 
number were rounding up the stock, 
preparing to drive the cattle away, 
when the trains of emigrants next in 
the rear appeared, less than halr a 
mile distant. This caused the Indian 
band to retreat. They crossed the 
river, and then placing themselves be- 
hind the willows, hurried away, mak- 
ing their escape into the mountain fast- 
nesses. Owing to their precipitous de- 
parture, much of the plunder they were 
preparing to take was left behind 
them. Among the articles thus 
dropped by them was the scalp of 
Mrs. Holloway, and the rescuing party 
found and took possession of it. 

Those emigrants who first came up- 
on the scene found Mrs. Holloway ap- 
parently dead; but, on taking her up, 
they found that she was alive. Though 
returning to semi-consciousness some- 
time later, her condition was such that 
she was unable to tell the story then; 
but there were evidences showing 
plainer than words could have told of 
the awful events of that morning, 
which had converted the quiet camp 
of this happy, hopeful company into a 
scene of death and destruction. 

Before noon a large number of peo- 
ple of the great emigrant procession 
had arrived. They united in giving to 
the dead the best interment that the 
circumstances permitted. Then the 
broken and scattered effects of the 
Holloway company were gathered up, 
and the now mournful companies took 
position in the line of pilgrimage and 
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again moved forward towards the 
Pacific. 

Mr. Fennell, aided by Captain Roun- 
tree’s company and others, attempted 
to save such of the Holloway prop- 
erty as had not been carried off or 
destroyed. They were successful in 
recovering about one hundred of the 
one hundred and fifty head of cattle 
which the Indians had endeavored to 
drive away, but did not regain posses- 
sion of any of the horses or mules. 

Jerry Bush found his way back to 
the scene. His wound, though appar- 
ently of a dangerous character, did 
not delay the relief parties more than 
a day after the attack, and it healed 
in the course of a few weeks. It was 
said that Cullum and Hattlebaugh had 
escaped, but if so, their whereabouts 
were unknown. 

Captain Rountree took charge of 
Mrs. Holloway and her brother and 
brought them, with such of their stock 
and other belongings as remained, to 
The Meadows, on the Feather River. 
After partially recuperating there, an 
uncle, Mr. Perry Durban, came to their 
aid, and they were taken to Suisun. 
After full recovery from his wound, 
Jerry Bush located in Ukiah, and re- 
sided there some years. He still sur- 
vives, now as a resident of Hulett, 
Wyoming, at the ripe age of eighty 
years. 

The slaughter of the Holloway 
party occurred at a point on the Hum- 
boldt river some thirty miles east of 
where Winnemucca is located, a few 
miles west of Battle Mountain. This 
becomes apparent by careful estimates 
of distance traveled per day, rather 
than by landmarks noted at the time, 
there being no settlements there, nor 
elsewhere, along the route at that time. 

It was perhaps two years after the 
Holloway tragedy when I went to a 
camp-meeting one Sunday at Mark 
West Creek, in Sonoma County, Cali- 
fornia. The people attending the ser- 
vice were in a small opening among 
trees. Standing back of those who 


were seated, I saw among them a wo- 
man whose profile seemed familiar, 
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and later I recognized her as Mrs. Hol- 
loway. 

My interest in her career was in- 
creased by the fact that I had known 
her before the journey across. the 
plains, and had been present when she 


‘married Mr. Holloway. I recalled that 


event as having taken place in a little 
school house near Rockport, Atchison 
County, Missouri, near the home of her 
father, Mr. Bush, a prosperous farmer. 
It seemed a natural impulse which 
prompted me to ask her for particu- 
lars of that tragedy of the plains, al- 
though later there were misgivings re- 
garding the propriety of doing so. 

Mrs. Holloway appeared to be in 
good health, cheerful and possessing 
control of her faculties. Her head 
was covered by a wig, made of her 
own hair, which had been taken from 
the scalp that was recovered at the 
scene of the massacre. 

All the heart-rending experiences 
that she had endured were imprinted 
upon her mind in minutest detail, and 
she was able to relate them in the ex- 
act order of occurrences. The recall- 
ing of the terrible ordeal so wrought 
upon her emotions that she wept, even 
to the limit of mild hysteria, which 
brought our conversation to a close, 
and soon thereafter she left the place. 

I saw her no more, but learned some 
time afterwards that her health failed, 
then of the giving away of her mental 
powers, and still later of her death, at 
Napa City; caused primarily by 
shock and brooding over the misfor- 
tunes she had met on the bank of the 
Humboldt river. 

It is difficult to believe that a wo- 
man, any woman—or any man—could, 
in a state of consciousness, endure 
such torture as was inflicted upon Mrs. 
Holloway, and refrain from disclosing 
to her tormentors that she was alive. 
But that she did so endure was her 
positive statement, and this was indis- 
putably corroborated by evidences 
found by those who arrived at the 
scene less than an hour after the event. 


(To be Continued.) 


Jesus Died a Human--Raised a Spirit 


Being 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 


Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“With what body do they come ?”— 
Corinthians 15:35. 


N OUR CONTEXT, St. Paul shows 
| that without God’s purpose of a 
resurrection those who have fallen 
asleep in death would have per- 
ished as do brute beasts. Then he as- 
sures us that “Christ has risen from the 
dead and become the First-fruits of 
them that slept.”’ Others, indeed, were 
awakened temporarily; as, for in- 
stance, Jarius’ daughter, the son of the 
widow of Nain, and Lazarus the friend 
of Jesus. Yet none of these instances 
is counted as a resurrection: for it is 
written that Christ is the First-fruits 
of them that slept. Their awakening 
was merely of a temporary nature, and 
they soon relapsed into the death 
sleep. They did not have a full resur- 
rection—anastasis—a raising up to 
perfection of life, such as Jesus’ re- 
demptive work guarantees to Adam 
and to all his race who are willing to 
accept it under the terms of the New 
Covenant.—Jeremiah 31 :31-34. 

The Scriptures clearly teach that 
not the body, but the soul, is promised 
a resurrection—that it was our Lord’s 
soul that went to Sheol, Hades, the 
death state; and that God raised Him 
out of death on the third day. All 
Christendom has been plunged into 
difficulties by the unscriptural theory 
that the body is to be resurrected. We 
shall now note a few of the difficulties 
into which this error has plunged us as 


believers in the Scriptures, particularly 
in connection with our Redeemer’s res- 
urrection. 


What Say the Scriptures? 


In Christian minds the ordinary 
thought respecting our Lord’s death 
and resurrection is that when Jesus 
seemed to die He did not die; that 
ric, me peing, the soul, could no 
die; that, instead, He went to Heaven; 
and then came back on the third day 
to get the body which had been cruci- 
fied; that forty days later He took it 
to Heaven; that He has had that body 
ever since; and that to all eternity He 
will have it, marred with the print of 
the nails in His hands and His feet, 
with the marks of the thorns upon 


his brow, and with the spear wound 


in His side. 

What a ghastly thought! How 
strange that we should ever have 
been misled into so unreasonable and 
unscriptural a theory! Some endeavor 
to gloss the matter by suggesting 
that our Lord’s flesh is glorified— 
that it shines—the shining presum- 
ably making the wounds all the more 
conspicuous. 

Our Methodist friends have thus 
stated the matter: “He ascended up 
on High, taking His fleshly body 
with Him, and all that appertained 
thereto, and sat down on the right 
hand of God.” This medieval state- 
ment correctly admits that the fleshly 
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body was not the Lord’s glorified 
body, but declares that He, the soul, 
took it with him as luggage. The 
clause, “and all that appertained 
thereto,” presumably would refer to 
our Lord’s sandals, walking stick and 
such clothing as the soldiers did not 
divide amongst themselves at the 
time of the crucifixion—if indeed He 
had any others! But our dear Metho- 
dist friends wish to be sure that noth- 
ing was left behind. 

All this is of a piece with the theory 
that when the saints die they go to 
Heaven, but come back later to get 
their bodies ‘“‘and all that appertained 
thereto”—the inconveniences that they 
have been rid of for centuries! How 
many trunkloads of things appertain- 
ing thereto may be taken by some, and 
how mixed an assortment by others, is 
not stated. Neither are particulars 
given respecting those whose clothing, 
etc., have meantime worn out. But we 
have had enough of this, if it has 
helped us to see the absurdity of theo- 
ries received from the Dark Ages—if 
it has awakened us to thought and to 
Bible investigation on this interesting 
and important subject. 

The Bible presentation is in every 
way reasonable, consistent and harmo- 
nious. St. Paul points out that “there 
is a natural body and there is a spirit 
body.” He neither means nor says 
that the spirit body is a human body 
glorified. Quite to the contrary, He 
declares that “flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the Kingdom of God”—no mat- 
ter how glorified. A human being is 
so totally different from a spirit being 
that, as St. John says, “It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be,” in our resur- 
rection change; and the Scriptures do 
not even attempt to give us an explana- 
tion.—1 John 3:2. 

The Bible merely declares that as 
we now bear the image of the earthy— 
Adam—so we shall by the resurrection 
change be given a share in the nature 
and the likeness of the Second Adam, 
our glorious Lord. We shall be like 
Him and see Him as He is. But, be it 
noted, we must be changed from flesh 
and blood conditions to spirit condi- 
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tions by resurrection power, in order 
to see Him as He is. Surely this fact 
proves that our Lord Jesus is no longer 
flesh, as once He was—“in the days of 
His flesh.”—Hebrews 5:7. 


Heavenly Bodies vs. Earthly Bodies. 


St. Paul calls attention to the differ- 
ence between celestial bodies and ter- 
restrial or earthly bodies, and declares 
that they have different glories. He 
tells us that the first Adam was made 
a living soul, a human being, but that 
our Redeemer, who humbled Himself 
and took the earthly nature—‘“for the 
suffering of death” (Hebrews 2:9)— 
thereby became the Second Adam, the 
Heavenly Lord. The wide distinction 
between the Second Adam and the first 
Adam is clearly set forth; one was 
earthly, and the other is Heavenly. 

St. Paul illustrates by saying that 
we know of many kinds of organisms 
on the earthy or fleshly plane one flesh 
of man another of beasts, another of 
birds and another of fishes. But how- 
ever different the organisms, they are 
all earthy. So, on the Heavenly plane, 
the spirit plane, there are varieties of 
organisms, but all are spirit. 

Our Heavenly Father is the Head or 
Chief—‘“God is a Spirit.” Cherubim, 
seraphim and the still lower order of 
angels are all spirit beings. Christ 
Jesus, our Redeemer, after finishing 
the work of sacrificing appointed Him, 
was resurrected to the spirit plane— 
far above angels, principalities and 
powers—next to the Father. (Ephe- 
sians 1:20-23.) Thus we read: “He 
was put to death in the flesh, but quick- 
ened (made alive) in the spirit.”—1l 
Peter 3:18. 

The more we examine the subject 
the more foolish and unscriptural the 
views handed down from the Dark 
Ages appear. The Scriptures clearly 
set forth that our Redeemer, prior to 
becoming a man, was a spirit being— 
“the Only Begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth.” His leaving the 


spirit plane to become a man is Scrip- 
turally described as a great humilia- 
Is it reasonable to suppose that 


tion. 
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the Heavenly Father would perpetuate 
to all eternity that humiliation, after 
it had served its purpose? Surely not. 

The Bible tells us why Jesus hum- 
bled himself to the human nature—‘‘a 
little lower than the angels.” A man 
had sinned; and under the Divine Law 
the Redeemer must be on the same 
plane of being as the one whom He 
would redeem. Thus Jehovah particu- 
larly specified—‘“An eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth, a life for a life.” 
Hence the death of an angel or of our 
Lord in His prehuman condition could 
not have effected the payment of man’s 
penalty and the consequent release of 
the condemned race. Thus again we 
read, “A body hast Thou prepared 
Me’—*“for the suffering of death.’”’— 
Hebrews 10:5; 2-9. 

No one questions that this applies 
exclusively to our Lord’s experiences 
during the years in which “He who 
was rich became poor for our sakes, 
that we through His poverty might be 
made rich.”’ Surely it is unsupposable 
that the Father would arrange a Plan 
by which our Redeemer’s faithfulness 
in accomplishing man’s redemption 
would cost Him an eternity of poverty, 
humiliation, degradation to a plane “a 
little lower than the angels;” while the 
Church would be made rich and would 
attain a spirit state ‘far above angels” 
—be made “partakers of the Divine 
nature.”—2 Peter 1:4. 


“God Highly Exalted Him.” 


The very same Apostle who tells of 
our Lord’s humiliation carries the mat- 
ter to the climax, telling us of His 
faithfulness, as the Man Christ Jesus, 
even unto the death of the cross. Then 
he adds an assurance of the Heavenly 
Father’s faithfulness in not leaving 
His Son on a lower plane: “Wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted Him, 
and hath given Him a name _ above 
every name.”—Philippians 2:8-11. 

This is in harmony with our Lord’s 
words in His prayer to the Father. Ig- 
noring the promises of a higher glory 
as a reward for His faithfulness, He 
prayed, “Father, glorify Thou Me with 


the glory which I had with Thee before 
the world was.”” (John 17:5.) In hu- 
mility He asked no reward, but was 
quite content to serve the Father’s 
Plan and then to return to His former 
glorious estate. The Heavenly Father’s 
response to that prayer was, “I have 
glorified Thee, and I will glorify 
Thee again,” or further—the implica- 
tion of a still higher glory than that 
which He enjoyed before He was made 
flesh. 


The Unconsecrated Cannot Understand 


In the consideration of spiritual 
problems two lines of difficulties pre- 
sent themselves. When a _natural- 
minded man undertakes to reason 
these subjects out, he finds them im- 
possible of comprehension. St. Paul 
explains this difficulty, saying, ‘‘The 
natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, neither can he 
know them, because they are spirit- 
ually discerned.” (1 Corinthians 
2:14.) He proceeds to tell us that all 
men are natural men except such as 
have been begotten again by the Holy 
Spirit. In their resurrection all natu- 
ral men will receive earthly or human 
bodies, while all spiritual ones, New 
Creatures in Christ, will receive spirit 
bodies, as St. Paul explains in our 
context (Verses 36-50.) 

Not all of my hearers can appreciate 
this—only those begotten again by the 
Holy Spirit. Others I ask to consider 
what I say and to hold it, if they 
please, until such time as, in God’s 
providence, they may be begotten of 
the Holy Spirit, and thus be enabled 
to understand spiritual things. 

Another class who have _ difficulty 
are spirit-begotten, but have been en- 
tangled in their reasoning by the de- 
claration of the creeds respecting the 
resurrection of the body. It is difficult 
to unlearn error. When visiting for- 
eign lands and learning of the hold of 
superstition upon the heathen, I con- 
cluded that we Christians experience 
just as much difficulty in unlearning 
our errors as do the heathen in getting 
free from theirs. 
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He Appeared and Disappeared. 


During the forty days following our 
Lord’s resurrection, His appearances 
to His disciples were but for a few 
moments each time, and in various 
bodies—once as a gardener, another 
time as a traveler, a third time as a 
stranger on the shore, etc. If all put 
together, these appearances would 
probably not have exceeded four hours 
out of the entire forty days. We were 
not critical students when we over- 
looked these things, and forgot to ask 
ourselves why these things were so. 

Now we see more distinctly why our 
Lord did as He did. His disciples 
were natural men and could not appre- 
ciate spiritual things. Furthermore, 
they could not receive the guiding of 
the Holy Spirit until our Lord’s ascen- 
sion and apearance in the Father’s 
presence on behalf of the Church, to 
make satisfaction for their sins and to 
make them acceptable joint-subscrib- 
ers with Himself. Had Jesus ascended 
immediately after His resurrection the 
stunned and bewildered disciples 
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would have had no assurance of His 
resurrection. They would have found 
it impossible to go out and tell the peo- 
ple that He had risen from the dead 
when they had no proof to this effect. 


Even if Jesus had appeared to them 
as He did to Saul of Tarsus, this would 
not have been convincing and satisfac- 
tory. They might have said: Here is 
a phenomenon, but how can we posi- 
tively associate it with the life and 
death of Jesus? Matters were differ- 
ent with Saul. He needed something 
to arouse him thoroughly and to teach 
him for all time, and others through 
him, that the Lord is not a man, but 
“that Spirit.” Besides, the disciples 
were able to give Saul assurances of 
what they knew respecting Jesus’ res- 
urrection and ascension. 

Our Lord. adopted the only reason- 
able way of convincing His disciples 
that He was no longer dead, and that 
He was no longer human, but had been 
glorified and had become a spirit be- 
ing. The two things were necessary, 
and they were done at the same time. 
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IN THE REALS 


“Essentials of English Speech and 
Literature.” An Outline of the Ori- 
gin and Growth of the Language, 
with chapters on the Influence of 
the Bible, the Value of the Diction- 
ary, and the Use of Grammar in the 
Study of the English Tongue, by 
Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt. D., L. L. 
D., managing editor of the Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
of the English Language, etc. 


For those who are interested in the 
origin and growth of the English lan- 
guage and literature, “Essentials of 
English Speech and Literature,” by 
Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, and published 
by the Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
will prove entertaining and instructive. 

From the point of view of this book, 
these essentials are (1) how the lan- 
guage came into being; (2) who was 
responsible for its origin; (3) what 
changes have taken place in its ortho- 
graphical development; (4) to whom 
is this development due; (5) through 
what media has it been attained; (6) 
what were the refining influences that 
have brought it through its crude ori- 
ginal forms to the plastic medium for 
expressing thought which we have to- 
day. 

To present these essentials in con- 
crete form is the purpose of the book, 
which records the chief facts concern- 
ing the historical and ethnological de- 
velopment of the language, and which 
shows, by illustrative examples from 
different periods, the progress made 
therein. Here the evolution of Eng- 
lish speech is traced from the agglom- 
eration of languages of the different 
tribes that settled in Britain, through 
the different stages of assimilation 
and refinement that it passed until its 
approximation to the language of our 
time. Each of the chief factors in the 
development of English is given pro- 
portionate consideration. Briefly stated 
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the growth of the language is shown 
step by step from the time of Caed- 
mon to the days of Milton, and is ac- 
companied by extracts from Anglo- 
Saxon, Oldest English, Middle Eng- 
lish, etc.; and the various elements 
which constitute literature are pre- 
sented, defined, contrasted and _ dis- 
cussed in such a way as to enable the 
reader to get a maximum of informa- 
tion at the expense of a minimum of 
time. 

Price, $1.50 net. Published by Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., New York. 


“Chaucer and His Poetry,” Lectures 
Delivered in 1914 on the Percy 
Turnbull Memorial Foundation in 
the Johns Hopkins University, by 
George Lyman Kittredge, Professor 
of English in Harvard University. 


Professor Kittredge has brought to 
his favorite subject the full maturity 
of his scholarship, and a touch of play- 
ful humor that will be appreciated by 
many readers, for the new light which 
it casts on the greatest of English nar- 
rative poets. 

The first lecture, “The Man and his 
Times,” deals briefly with the social 
and literary characteristics of the Mid- 
dle Ages, with special reference to the 
personality of the poet and the influ- 
ences to which he was subjected. One 
lecture each is devoted to “The Book 
of the Duchess,” “The House of 
Fame,” and the “Troilus,” and two are 
given to “The Canterbury Tales.” 
Thus the four main periods of Chau- 
cer’s development are determined and 
illustrated. Other poems are treated 
incidentally. Particular attention is 
paid to the dramatic quality of the 
Canterbury Pilgrimage and to the in- 
dividuality of the several characters 
as personages in a Human Comedy. 

For the layman, no better book on 
this subject has been offered to put 
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him in intimate touch with the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, as drawn by Chaucer. 
The pilgrims appear “in the image as 
they lived,” and the intent reader jogs 
along the road with them, listening 
with Chaucer to their characteristic 
stories, the humor and point of which 
remains classic. 

Price, $1.50 net. 
vard University Press, 
Mass. 


Published by Har- 
Cambridge, 


“The Governments of France, Italy 
and Germany,” by A. Lawrence 
Lowell, L.L. D., Ph. D., President 
of Harvard University. 


This volume is an abridgment of 
the author’s “Governments and Par- 
ties in Continental Europe,” published 
in 1897. It has been prepared in or- 
der that certain portions of the latter, 
particularly those dealing with the 
framework of government in France, 
Italy and Germany, may be more eas- 
ily used in college classes. Some 
changes have been made in the text, 
but only where the legislation of the 
past seventeen years has changed the 
actual machinery of government. Mat- 
ters of opinion are left as they were 
in the original edition. The 217 pages 
give the reader an intimate, clear and 
comprehensive idea of the develop- 
ment and structure of the governments 
mentioned, their strong and weak 
points. The author’s style is lucid, 
direct and possesses the rare art of 
stimulating the reader’s interest in the 
subject. 

Price $1.50 net. 
vard University Press, 
Mass. 


Published by Har- 
Cambridge, 


“The Poet and Nature and the Morn- 
ing Road,” by Madison Cawein, 
Member Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters. 


No better appreciation can be made 
of this charming little volume, showing 
a fine sympathy with Nature, than the 
comment of Dr. E. Y. Mullin: “Deep 
in all of us is the love of nature. We 
need the imagination of the poet to 
restore her aureole, to transfigure her 
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with subtle meanings, to interpret for 
us the flight of setting suns and the 
round ocean. If the world would read 
Mr. Cawein’s exquisite nature poems 
more generally and appreciatively, 
can any one doubt that our love of our 
great commonwealth would be purified 
and elevated? There is a hoard of 
glorious gold, although not of the or- 
dinary sordid kind, awaiting those who 
heed the ‘Call of the Road.’ As we 
follow we shall visit the tents where 
the tribes of beauty dwell, and see the 
wild-eyed girl of spring awaking.”’ 

Price, $1 net. Published by John 
P. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky. 


“The Sins of the Fathers,” by Mary E. 
Hyde. 


The story deals with an intricate plot 
punctuated with murder, labor strikes, 
several self-sacrifices and _ several 
patient love affairs against a large 
manufacturing plant as a background. 
‘The title of the story succinctly re- 
reveals the source of all the troubles 
that showered upon the hero and hero- 
ine. 

Published by Sherman, French & 
Company, Boston, Mass. $1.25 net. 


“A Poet’s Cabinet,” Being Passages, 
Mainly Poetical, from the works of 
George Lansing Raymond, L. H. D., 
author of “A Life in Song,” Ballads 
and Other Poems, Etc. Selected and 
arranged according to subject by 
Marion Mills Miller, Litt. D., edi- 
tor of the “Classics, Greek and 
Latin,” Etc. 


A comprehensive view is given here 
of the philosophic scope of Professor 
Raymond, as represented in his poems, 
and added interest is attached to his 
poems and philosophy from the ex- 
tended influence the author has had on 
the many thousands of students under 
his instruction at Williams’ College, 
Princeton, and George Washington 
Universities. His verse is simple, yet 
dignified, direct yet graceful, and 
clear-cut so far as he fulfills his own 
ideals, invariably imaginative. His 
theory is that in poetry beauty should 
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eres Only One Best School for Each Boy Or Gir! 


HE selection of a school—the BEST school, is 

an important matter, and as difficult as it is 
important. The best school for one is not the best 
school for another. It is a serious question of 
requirements and qualifications. Each good school 
offers special advantages. If students of differ- 
ent temperaments, capabilities and purposes could, 
with equal advantage, attend the same school, 
the problem of education would be simplified. 


The Educational Aid Society, as one of its ac- 
tivities, maintains a School information Bureau, 
which supplies, without charge, catalogues of all 
schools and reliable information concerning the 
advantages of various institutions and their com- 
arative cost. If you are interested in the se- 
ection of a school, describe your wants fully and 
you will receive, free of charge, catalogues of 
schools meeting your requirements, as you may 
indicate as follows: Kind of school desired; pref- 
erence as to location (city or State); religious de- 
nomination preferred; boarding or day school; ex- 
pense limit for school year; name of prospective 
student; age; previous education; course of study 
desired; purpose in taking the course—whether to 
prepare for a profession or only as an accomplish- 
ment; when enrollment will be made. 


Any special requirements should be fully stated. 
Immediately upon receipt of this information, cata- 
logues of schools which offer the advantages de- 
sired and a copy of the American College & Pri- 
vate School Directory—a 252-page book, most com- 


plete and authentic of its kind— 
Free Book will be forwarded to your address. 
Send 10c. for postage. School Information Bureau, 
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usually characterize the illustration 
even of subjects that have in them- 
selves little or no beauty. The book 
abounds in passages and lines which 
characterize the dictum of Aristotle 
that the purpose of art is to fulfill, and, 
as it were, tranfigure, Nature. The 
contents of the volume have been ar- 
ranged in the alphabetical order of 
their subjects, so they are available 
without index. 

Price, $1.50 net. Published by G. 
P. Putnam & Sons, New York. 


“The Squirrel’s Pilgrim’s Progress, A 
Book for Boys and Girls,” by J. D. 
Williams. 


_ The adventures of Tiny Red Squir- 

rel and his little friend, Chatty Chip- 
munk, are entertainingly set forth in 
this charming book for children. The 
story also develops Mr. Owl’s kindly 
interest in Tiny, whom he takes to 
Miss Hare’s School, of which he, be- 
cause of his great wisdom and interest 
in education, is a director. The school 
life of Redsquirrel and the other small 
animals, including the cat, mouse, fox, 
dog, rabbit, etc., and of Billy Beaver, 
the janitor, all are told in a way that 
will delight not only young people, 
but older ones as well. Also, while 
being entertained, the child cannot 
help learning useful lessons in the use 
of English. 

Attractively illustrated by H. Wood 
with five colored plates and fifty text 
engraving pen drawings. 8vo., cloth, 
174 pages, 75 cents net. 


Published by Laird & Lee., Inc., 
Chicago, IIl. 
“Myriam and the Mystic  Brother- 


hood,” by Maude Lesseuer Howard. 


This is the first number of a special 
series of publications along mystical 
lines written in the form of fascinat- 
ing fiction; with the aim to impart 
some of the more important occult 
teachings, especially those relative 
to the powers latent in man, and the 
great laws of Karma and Reincarna- 
tion, which has appealed to everybody 
interested in psychical research, the- 


osophy and spiritual thought. It can- 
not but widen the purview, increase 
the power and purpose of life, and 
bring peace and inspiration to readers 
who are not already students of the 
hidden side of things, so interestingly 
set forth therein. While the book 
contains certain matters concerning 
the occult which are not in accord 
with fact as we know it, this may be 


set down, if we be in the right, as 


poetic license, and allowable. 

12mo., cloth, 370 pages, net $1.25. 
Postpaid, $1.35. Published by The 
Occult Publishing Company, Chicago. 


“Putnam’s Handbook of Universal 
History.” 


This handy volume is especially de- 
signed for the many who appreciate 
the importance of having conveniently 
at hand complete and authoritative 
historical information, but who are in- 
disposed to struggle through page af- 
ter page of volume after volume of the 
ordinary cumbersome history for a 
few desired facts. It is a compact 
condensation of the facts of World 
History into one volume easily held in 
the hand. This is the most convenient 
form possible for quick reference, and 
this convenience renders it of unusual 
value to all who ever have occasion to 
ascertain historical facts. 

Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 


“The Arabian Nights,” 
George Soper. 


Among all the editions of these fam- 
ous tales, the discerning reader will 
turn to this new one with renewed de- 
light. It is a worthy setting, both in 
text and picture, which will please old 
and young alike. The type face is 
large and clear, the binding artistic. 
George Soper, who contributes six not- 
able illustrations in full color, and 
forty-two line drawings, has hit the 
Oriental spirit admirably. The stories 
themselves only require one introduc- 
tion to each new generation. We of 
the English race have been reading 
them now for two hundred years, but 
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San Francisco’s Newest Hotel 


HOTEL PLAZA 


- 


, 


ACING the PLAZA of UNION SQUARE. 400 ROOMS— 
American and European Plan. The Hotel Plaza is in the 
center of the city’s shopping and theatre district. The hotel is con- 

venient to mainline cars to all depots and docks—eight minutes’ ride to the 
Exposition by car passing the door. 
JOHN G. BARKER, Managing Prop. ROBT. J. ROBINSON, Ass’t Manager 
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